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IV PREFACE. 

The developement of the causes of the phe- 
nomena elucidated in this volume does not de- 
pend exclusively upon any one branch of science. 
The subjects selected for illustration are those 
which were considered most likely to come within 
the range of daily observation, and to be best cal- 
culated to rouse the attention, and to excite a 
taste for scientific enquiry. 

In some of the explanations, the Author has 
ventured to deviate from the opinions generally 
received; but he has never done so, excepting 
when the causes usually assigned appeared to be 
eijther very doubtful or unsatisfactory. The Con- 
versations on Clouds and Fogs, Rain, the Baro- 
meter, Winds, and Vision, are those to which this 
notice more particularly applies. 

Bampsleady Jan, 1833. 
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S SlfrUSlON OF HEAT. 

Mb. p. -^ Because metal is a better conductor 
of heat than wood, and the heat from the boihng 
water in the tea-pot would therefore be sooner 
conveyed to it. 

Mrs. p. — You may quickly convince yourself 
of tliat, Harriet, by touching the silver at the 
point where it and the wood join. If, in making 
tea, you allow your finger to slip off the wooden 
handle, you will soon feel the metal burn you, 

Frehehick. — Is it for the same reason that 
people use paper and woollens to take hold of the 
kettle, or hot irons? 

Mr. p. — Yes. Paper and woollens are, com- 
paratively, bad conductors of heat j therefore it is 
longer in penetrating them. 

HoBEHT. — But, I suppose, when the heat has 
once got tlirough them, tliey would be as hot as 
metals. 

Mr. p. — They would be as hot, but they 
would not Jeel nearly so hot as metals of the same 
temperature. The property metals possess of 
becoming quickly heated, when brought near to a 
heated body, also disposes them to part with their 
heat quickly, when touching a colder suhstatice. 
Both effects are produced by the facility with 
which metals conduct heat. 

Robert. — Bui I cannot understand how the 
same cause that makes metals sooner hot thna 
Dtlier things, should make them cool sooner also. 

Mr. p. — I will endeavour to explaut the diffi- 
culty. When any cold subsIaiKe touche»a heated 
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■body, it takes aWay a portion of the heat frorh the 
Jjart it touches J and, if the heated body be a bad 
conductor, it -will require niOre time before that 
part which is deprived of heat can he again sup* 
plied with it from the other parts of the heated 
body. In this manner the heat will be retained 
longer in the bad conductor. In metals, on the 
Contrary, the heat is quickly conveyed from every 
part of the metal to any substance touching themi 
consequently they become sooner cold. Thus, 
you perceive, a heated piece of metal must feel 
hotter than a heated bad conductor, becausei 
though both may be really equ^ly hot, the metid 
gives out its heat more rapidly. 

Frederick. — Yes ; I see now what you mean, 
father ; heated metals feel hotter than woollens, 
because they give out agreater quanti^of heatin 
the same time, 

Mrs. p. — This will also explain to yoiij I 
think, the cause of the money in your pockets feel- 
ing so hot, at which you were puzzled so much 
the other day when standing by the fire. 

Mh, p. — Exactly so. 

RoSEBT. — But how can we tell that the metal 
is not the hottest after all ? 

Mb. p. — By means of the theimometer we 
may ascertain their degrees of heat to be the same. 
ft is true, if you were to surround the bulb of the 
thermometer with heated metal, the mercury in 
the tube would rise more rapidly than when 
eorered with heated woollen ; but in « short time 
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the woollen would raise the mercury as high as 
the heated metal. I can convince you that metals 
conduct heat more quickly than wood, by a very 
simple experiment. 

ItoBEBT. — I should like to see it, father. 

Mr. p. — This silver spoon and this wooden one 
are of the same length, you perceive: hold one in 
each hand at the farthest end, and dip them both 
into this bason of boiling water. {Robert does as 
his Jiithei- desires; bat, after holding the spoons 
about a minute, he kts the silver one fall into the 
bason, atid draws his hand quickly awai/.) What 
is the matter, Robert ? — you shake your hand as 
if the silver spoon burnt you. 

Robert. — And so it did. It is so hot I could 
not liold it any longer. 

Mr. p. — How does the wooden spoon feel ? 

Robert. — Scarcely warm where I have hold 
of it i tliough, lower down, it is quite hot. 

Mrs. p. — I think you must he satisfied now, 
Robert, that silver conducts heat more quickly 
than wood, as you have burnt your fingers in the 
trial. 

Robert. — Yes, it must be so : but do all 
metals, father, conduct heat as quickly as silver? 

Mr. p. — No, my dear, they vary very consi- 
derably. It has been found, by recent experi- 
ments, that gold is the best conductor; nest to 
gold is silver ; then copper, iron, and tin. Lead 
possesses this property in a much lower degree. 

Harriet, ' — If the heat of the water made the 



Mr. p. — Nor will it rise much higher if it rc- 
iB^n in the water half an hour. I hope this ex> 
periment convinces you, Robert, that water, when 
at rest, is a very bad conductor of heat. Indeed, 
most fluids, with the exception of (juicksilver, are 
very imperfect conductors, and impart heat to, 
and abstract it from, surrounding bodies, prin- 
cipally by the agitation of their particles, in con- 
sequence of which a fresh surface is constantly 
tHought into contact with the body they surround. 
It is in this manner that air, which is a bad con- 
ductor, becomes capable of communicating and J 
taking away heat very rapidly. 

Harriet. — But, papa, I have noticed that aft 
£oon as 1 come in sight of a large fire, I feel & 
glow upon my face; is it owing to the heat being' 
conducted by the air in that way? 

Mr. p. ■ — The effect you have observed is pro* 
duced by another most interesting property of 
beat, called radiation. 

FREnEKiCK. — What do you mean, father, by 
the radiation of heat ? 

Mr. p. — It has been discovered that all bodies, 
besides communicating heat to substances touching 
tliem, have the power of emitting heat from their 
surfaces, as rapidly as light. As the heat thus 
eonitted proceeds from bodies in straight lines, in 
all directions round them, like the radii from the 
centre of a circle, it is hence called radiant, or 
radiated, heat, to distinguish it from conducted heat. 
The quantity of heat radiated from different bodie 
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9 UlFfUSlON OF HEAT. 

Mr. p. — There are several experiments by 
which I could convince you that water, when not 
in motion, is a very bad conductor. I will show 
you one now. 

Harriet. — Do, dear papa, for I delight io 
experiments, they seem to make things so clear. 

Mr. p. — I will half fill this ale-glass with cold 
water, and put llie bulb of the thermometer into it, 
that we may see if any change take place when I 
pour hot water upon the cold. You observe, the 
thermometer in the glass is now at 50°. I place 
this piece of paper on the top of the cold water, 
whilst I pour the hot water gently upon it, to 
prevent their mixing. 

Harriet. — The hot water you are pouring in 
is of a different colour from tJie cold. 

Mr. P. — I have put a little ink into it, to en- 
able us to distinguish tlie two waters.— You see I 
have poured the water so gently that they have 
not mixed. I will now remove the small piece of 
paper that divides the hot from the cold water, and 
if I do so carefully, they will remain nearly as 
distinct as they are now. (Mr, Paxiie/l rejBoves the 
paper.) You see the hot water remains in a sepa- 
rate layer at the top. 

Harhiet. — How very curious it is that they 
do not mix ! 

Pre oE RICK. — The thermometer has risen only 
three degrees, though the coloured water must be 
nearly boiling hot, and is within two inches of the 
bulb. 
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Ma. P. — Nor will it rise much higher if it rc- 
iniun in the water half an hour. I hope this ex- 
periment convinces you, Robert, that water, when 
at rest, is a very bad conductor of heat. Indeed, 
most fluids, with the exception of quicksilver, are 
very imperfect conductors, and impart heat to^ 
and .ibstract it from, surrounding bodies, prin- 
cipally by the agitation of tbeir particles, in con- 
sequence of which a fresh surface is constantly 
brought into contact with the body they surround. 
It is in this maimer that air, which is a bad con- 
ductor, becomes capable of communicating and 
taking away heat very rapidly. 

Harriet. — But, papa, I have noticed that aa 
soon as 1 come in sight of a large fire, I feel sl 
glow upon my face; is it owing to the heat being' 
conducted by the air in that way ? 

Mr. p. — The effect you have observed is pro- 
duced by another most interesting property o£ 
heat, called radiation. 

Frederick. — What do you mean, father, by 
the radiation of heat? 

Mr. p. — It has been discovered that all bodies, 
besides communicating heat to substances touching 
them, have the power of emitting heat from their 
surfaces, as rapidly as light. As the heat thus 
emitted proceeds from bodies in straight lines, in 
all directions round them, like the radii from the 
centre of a circle, it is hence called radiant, or 
radiated, heat, to distinguish it from conducted heat. 
The quantity of heat radiated from different bodies 
B 4> 
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3IFFUSION OF HEAT. 



depends more upon their surfaces than upon their 
internal qualities. Highly polished metals radiate 
the least heat, and dark substances the most. 

Mrs. p. — Is not that the reason why metal tea- 
pots make tea so much better than dark earthen- 
ware ones ? 

Mr. p. — It is supposed to be the cause. 

Frederick. — Do hot things, in cooling, part 
with much of their heat m this way? 

Mr. p. — It depends greatly upon the nature of 
the body cooled, but, generally, about as much heat 
is lost by radiation as by communication. The in- 
tensity of radiated heat diminishes as the squares of 
the distance increase ; that is, at twice the distance 
from the radiating body, there is only one quarter 
of the heat. Therefore a person sitting at a dis- 
tance of two yards from the fire receives only one 
fourth part as much heat from it as another per- 
son sitting at a distance of but one yard. In this 
respect, and indeed in most others, radiant heat is 
subject to the same laws as light, with which it is 
closely connected. 

Frederick. — Thank you, father, for telling us 
so much. There is scarcely a day passes that I 
do not see something I cannot understand ; but I 
think if I could learn as much every day as I 
have learnt this evening about heat, I should soon 
be able to find out many of the things that now 
puzzle me. 

Mr. p. — I am glad you have such a thirst for 
knowledge, Frederick ; and during these Christ- 
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mas holidays I will find time to explain to you the 
principles upon which many of the common oc- 
currences of life depend. 

KoBERT. — Let me be present, too, father. 

Harriet. — And me, papa. 

Mr. p. — Most willingly. 

Harriet. — Dear papa, when will you begin ? 

Mr. p. — To-morrow morning, in my study, 
immediately after breakfast 
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CONVERSATION II. 

WARMTH OF CLaTHIlJG* 



Mr. Powell'5 Study. — ,Mr, Powell, Frederick, 
Robert, and Harriet. 

Mr. p. — After our conversation of yesterday, I 
dare say none of you will have any diflSculty in 
answering why woollens and furs are chosen for 
clothing in cold weather, and why metals usually 
feel so cold. 

Robert. — Oh no ! Woollen cloth is so much 
warmer than metals, that I am sure no one in his 
senses would think of wearing metal near his skin 
in such weather as this. 

Mr. p. — Well, since you are so certain about 
woollens being warmer than metals, take the ther- 
mometer, wrap the bulb round with wool, and tell 
me how high it rises. 

Robert. — {After doing as his father directs 
him.) The quicksilver will not rise higher than it 
was before ; it stands at 50^. 

Mr. p. — Now, then, apply the bulb to the 
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knob of the poker, and mark whether the mercury 
falls. 

Robert. — To be sure it will. {Robert holds 
the poker in one hand, and with the other brings 
the tkermometer close to the knob. After holding 
it in this manner a niraae, he looks at his father 
quite astonis/ted.) 

Mr. P. — You seem surprised: — how much 
has the thermometer fallen? 

Robert. — Not at all ! and instead of falling, 
as it ought to do — for I am sure the poker feels 
very cold — the quicksilver is beginning to rise. 
It is now at 52°, and yet the poker seems as cold ' 
as ever. 

Mk. p. — Remove the thermometer from tha 
poker, again wrap wool round the bulb, and see 
what follows. 

Robert. — Why, the quicksilver has fallen to 
50° ! I'll never trust to a thermometer again; for, 
though the wool is warm and the poker cold, it 
would have me believe that the steel is warmer 
than the wool. 

Mr. p. — Do not be so hasty in condemDiug. 
the thermometer, but rather doubt your own 
feelings. ^ i 

Frederick. — But surely, father, the wool '»■' 
warmer than the cold poker? 

Me. p. — The thermometer tells us that it ia 
not ; and why should we doubt its accuracy in this 
case, when we know that in all others the mercury 
in the bulb expands, and rises up the tubt,. 
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when we expose it to heat, and that it contracts 
with cold? I cannot, therefore, suppose it acts 
differently now, but must believe that the poker 
was hotter than the wool. 

Robert. — But it has no feeling, as we have ; 
and where is the use of feeling, if we cannot tell 
heat from cold better than a sensekss thing? 

Mr. p. — It is true the thermometer has no 
feeling, and therefore is less likely to err. Our 
feelings are acted upon by so many circumstances, 
that it is often difficult to judge, from feeling alone, 
as to the actual heat of any substance. 

Robert. — I don't think I should be so foolish 
as not to tell hot from cold, neither. 

Mr. p. — As you appear so confident in your 
own judgment, we will put it to the test. Fetch 
three basons, and two jugs full of water, one cold 
from the pump, the other hot. (Robert and Fre- 
derick hing in the three basons afid the jugs of 
water.) 

Harriet. — I am very curious to see this ex- 
periment ; and I should laugh heartily at Robert, 
if he could not tell hot from cold after all. 

Mr. P. — Well, my dear, we shall see. Now, 
you observe, I have poured hot water into the first 
bason, cold water into the third, and a mixture of 
both into the middle bason. The thermometer 
stands in the first at 120% in the third bason at 40% 
and in the middle one at 70^ Robert, put your 
hand into the hot water, and, Frederick, put yours 
into the bason of cold water. 
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Robert. — Well, I am sure this is hot ; I can 
hardly bear it, 

Frederick. — And I think there can be no 
doubt that this is very cold. 

Mr. p. — • Now take your hands out of those 
basons, plunge them quickly into the middle one, 
and tell me how the water in that feeli . 

Robert. — Oh ! this is quite cold. 

Frederick. — To me it feels very warm. 

Harriet. — Which of them is right, papa? 

Mr. p. — Frederick is right in saying the water 
feels to him warm, therefore Robert must be wrong 
when he says positively it is quite cold- But we 
shall, perhaps, hear him contradict himself. Now, 
then, my boys, change places ; and, Robert, put 
your hand into the cold water, and, Frederick, 
put yours into the hot. 

Robert. — Well, I cannot be mistaken now ; 
this feels almost as cold as ice. 

Mr. p. — Take out your hands, and put them 
into the middle bason, as before. Now, Robert, 
warm or cold ? 

Robert. — Why, it is very warm, indeed. 

Harriet. — Warm ! — why, you just now said' 
it was cold ! I did not think you^" could ever be 
so foolish as not to know hot from cold t" Ha, 
ha, ha ! 

Robert. — - 1 cannot think it is the same : it 
must have got warmed since I felt it before. 

Frederick. — To me it feels cold. I wish you 
would explain the cause of this to us, father. 
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Mr. p. — Yes, I wOl, presently ; but I must 
first convince your brother thathis feelings may not 
only lead him into error, but may be contradictory 
at the same time ; for he Appears not yet perfectly 
satisfied. Robert, put your right hand into the 
hot water, and your left into the cold, and then 
plunge them at the same moment into the middle 
bason. [Rohert, after holding one hand in the cold 
tvaier, and the other in the hot for adoul a mimde, 
puts them together into the middle bason.) Now let 
us know whether it is really hot or cold. 

Robert. — To my right hand it feels cold, and 
to my left hand quite warm. 

Harriet. — Well, Robert, this is worse and 
worse ! Cold one minute, hot the next, and then 
both hot and cold at the same time ! I have 
heard of a person blowing hot at one time, and 
cold at another, but you blow both at once : ha, 
ha, ha ! 

Robert. — I am sure it is so ; and you may 
try yourself, Harriet, if it is not. 

Mr. p. — I have no doubt the water feels, as 
you say, warm to one hand, and cold to the other ; 
but, as it cannot be both at the same time, tell ■ 
whether it is warm or cold. 

Robert. — Why, it is warm compared with tl 
cold water, and cold compared with the hot. 

Mr. p. — Very good ; but still you do not ti 
us, as you were sure you could, whether it is 1 
or cold. 

Robebt. — It feels both.' 
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Mk. p. —Then you mass, admit that your 
feelings, of which you boasted, will not eoable you 
to judge excepting by comparUon ; and that the 
same degree of lieat may appear hot and cold at 
the same time, under dlSerent circumstances. 
Robert. — It doe.s seem so, iudeed. 
Mb. p. — Well, tlien, since you have had rea- i 
son to doubt the accuracy of your feelings in this ' 
experiment, I liope you will again tiust to the 
thermometer, and believe it was correct in repre^ 
seating the poker to be hotter tlian the wool. 

Robeht. — The thermometer was right as to 
the water ; but I cannot think how it could be 
right as to the poker and wool. 

Harriet. — Do, dear papa, tell us liow that . 
vas. 

Mb. p. — I will now explain the mystery. |l 
Every inanimate substance, exposed to the sama . 
temperature, possesses, usually, the same degrea 
of sensible heat; and the difference in warmth to 
the touch depends upon their diiferent powers of 
conducting heat, — which was the subject of our 
conversation yesterday. Tlie human body, being 
generally warmer than surrounding objects, is cc 
tinually parting with its heat to them. Now, whea . 
any thing that has the power of conducting beat, I 
quickly touches our bodies, the heat is drawtk ^ 
rapidly from the part touched, and produces tha 
sensation of cold. Therefore the poker, though 
really possessing the same degree of heat as the 
wool, feels very much colder, because it has the 
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power of drawing the heat from the hand mush 
more rapidly than the wool. 

Frederick. — But the thermometer did not 
show this. 

Mr. p. — No, my dear, ibr the mercury was of 
the same temperature as the wool and the poker ; 
therefore, would not be affected by their different 
powers of conducting heat. But if you make the 
mercury in the bulb hot, you will find that it will 
descend much more rapidly when surrounded by 
cold metal, than it will if wrapped in wool : that is, 
the heat will be drawn from it more quickly 
by the metal than by the wool ; and, if the instru- 
ment were capable of sensation, it would feel 
colder with the metal than with the woollen 
covering. 

Robert. — Ay, but the thermometer not only 
did not fall, but it rose two degrees after being 
held to the poker. How could this happen ? 

Harriet. "* — Yes, papa ; that made the thing 
so very odd. I should like to know that. 

Mr. p. — The cause of the mercury rising is 
easily explained. As Robert held the poker in his 
hand whilst he applied the bulb of the thermo- 
meter to it, the cold he felt was produced by the 
metal drawing the heat rapidly from him, and be- 
coming itself warmer ; which increase of beat was 
shown by the rise of the mercury. 

Harriet. — So that the faster the poker got 
hot, the more positive Robert would have been 
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that it was cold. I should never have thought of 

that 

Mr. p. — Let us return to the point from 

whence we started : — Can you now tell me why 

woollens and furs are preferred for clothing in cold 

weather? 

Frederick. — It must be because they are bad 
conductors of heat, and therefore prevent the 
warmth of the body from being taken away, as 
it would be by substances that were better con- 
ductors. 

Mr. p. — Very well explained, Frederick. 

Robert. — Yes, I understand that; but as air 
IS' a bad conductor of itself, as you told us 
yesterday, father, why should we require any. 
clothing at all to keep ourselves warm? 

Mr. p. — That is, indeed, a very natural en- 
quiry, and I am glad you have asked the question, 
Robert, as it shows you have a spirit of research 
worthy a young philosopher. I think, however, 
we have had enough of this subject to-day, and 
it will serve us for our conversation to-morrow. 
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CONVERSATION III. 



COLD PBPD0GEJO BV WIND. 



Robert. — Now, father, will you tell us why the 
air feels so much colder than wool, which, if it is a 
bad conductor of beat, it ought not to do? 
^ ,^ Mr. p. — In the first place, before I explain 
t£[e cause, let us perceive the effect ; and for this 
purpose the beUows will do very well. Robert^' 
hold the back o£ your hand, that Frederick may 
blow upon it with the bellows. (Frederick blows 
mth the bellows against the back of Roberfs handJ) 
I dare say the wind feels cold. 

Robert. •— Yes, very cold indeed. 

Mr. p. — Now, Frederick, let the wind from 
the bellows blow upon the bulb of the thermo- 
meter, and see if it produces any change. 

Frederick. — {Aft^ blowing on the thermome^' 
ier.) Not in the least. 

Robert. If I had not been convinced yester- 
day that my feelings might deceive me, I should 
certainly say the thermometer was not to be de- 
pended upon. 

Mr. p. — I am glad you have become less 
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I cmfident; and, after the experience of yesterday) 
I I trust you will not again put your feelings of 
I cold against the decision of the thermometer, 
which DOW informs us that the wind from the 
' bellows and the air of the room are of the same 
degree of heat. 

Robert. — Tlien why do they feel so different? 
I Mr. p. — The cold produced by wind is occa> 
sioned entirely by the motion of the air, which 
, thus presents a constantly changing surface to at- 
tract the heat from the body, — as I mentioned to 
you in our conversation on the diffusion of lieat. 
The air, being a bad conductor, would, if at per- 
fect rest, draw the heat from the human body 
very sSowly. In that case the air nearest the sur- 
fece of our bodies would soon become nearly of 
the same temperature as ourselves; and, as it 
voutd part with its heat to the sunounding por- 
tions of air but very gradually, we should feel as 
hot as if covered with the warmest clothing. 

Robert. — Then why is clothing necessary to 
keep ourselves warm when there is no wind ? 

Mr. p. — Because the air is never at rest The 
motions of our limbs, the movements of our bodies, 
and our breathing, all tend to cKpose us every mo. 
ment to a fresh surface of cold air, independently 
of other causes. And though heat jjasses with 
difficulty from one particle of air to another, yet 
each particle, when brought into close contact 
with a heated body, absorbs heat from it; and 
the [Dore quickly these particles are changed, the 
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faster is the heat taken away, and the greater will 
be the feeling of cold. 

Frederick. — It is in the same way, I sup- 
pose, that things are cooled by blowing upon 
them? 

Mr. p. — Exactly so. A rapid change of air 
always produces a feeling of cold, when the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere is lower than that of 
our bodies; Even the thermometer may be made 
to exhibit signs of being affected by a current of 
air, as I can show you by an easy experiment. 

Harriet. -^ I should like to see that senseless 
thing made to feel cold by the 'wind. 

Mr. p. — Hold the bulb of the thermometer, 
Robert, in hot water till the mercury rises to 120% 
and then take it out and notice how long it is in 
falling to 80°. 

Robert. — {Looking at his watch with the ther^ 
mometer in his ha7id.) Just three minutes. 

Mr. p. — Raise the mercury to 120° again, and 
be you ready, Frederick, with the bellows, to blow 
upon the bulb as soon as Robert takes it out of the 
w ater. 

Robert. — {Holding the thermometer, whilst 
his brother blows as fast as he can with the beU 
laws,) TTie quicksilver has fallen to 80^ in one 
minute only. 

Mr. p. — You would find, on repeating the 
same experiment with the bulb well wrapped in 
wool, that it would then resist the action of the 
bellows much longer ; for the wool, besides being 
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I « bad conductor itself, would prevent the air, nearer 
I the bulb, from being so quickly changed by the 
f bellows. 

Fbederick. — Do our clothes keep us warm la 
this way, by protecting us from the wind ? 

Mh, p. — Yes, my dear ; and this is the prin- 
I' cipal use of tlie thick clothing we put on in win- 

Iter; for if we could enclose ourselves in a case 
perfectly air-tight, a thin flannel covering might 
keep us as warm as the thickest great coats. 
iThe most effectual mode of keeping out the wind, 
and preserviug the heat of the body, is that 
adopted by the inhabitants of the polar regions, 
who wear the skins of auimals turned inside out. 
By this means the dried skin acts as a screen to 
ii prevent the wiud from penetrating ; and as the fur 
I contains a quantity of air between its fibres, that 
part of the body so covered is thus enclosed in a 
case of confined air. 
Frederick. — But if the air were hotter than 
the body, would the wind feel cold ? 
; Mr. p. — No, Frederick. When the tempera^ 

. tare of the air is greater than that of the body, 
the wind feels insufferably hot. The hot wuids 
I from the deserts of Arabia and Africa often de- 
u stroy the hves of animals exposed to them ; and 

the natives, who know when to expect these winds, 

1 shut themselves up in their tents to be out of their 
r scorching effects. 

t Harriet. — I should like to feel a hot wind. 
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Robert. — I can't think how it is possible for 
the wind to be hot. 

Mr. p. — I believe I can satisfy your doubts 
and Harriet's curiosity very shortly. Frederick, 
light the Ar^and lamp, — put on the glass chim- 
ney, — and then give me the Ijellows. Now, you 
observe, that I have closed the nozle of the bel- 
lows, and that I hold the large opening, which 
admits the air, at a little distance from the chimney 
of the lamp, so that when I separate the legs slowly, 
the hot air, rising from the lamp, is drawn in. I 
must expel the air and fill the bellows a few times, 
to heat the interior, and drive out the cold air. 
Now, Harriet and Robert, hold your hands and 
feel the wind as it is forced out of the nozle. 

RoBEBT. — It is quite hot I 

Harriet. — Yes, so it is ! I declare the bel- 
lows can blow hot and cold as well a^ you, Robert: 
ha, ha ! 

FnEDERicK. — I suppose the cold produced 
by fanning is owing to the motion given to the aip 
by the fen. 

Mr. p. — Yes, it is. By the action of the fan, 
fresh particles of air are driven rapidly against the 
face, and thereby carry away a greater portion of 
its heat than before. You may frequently heat 
ladies, who are fanning themselves, say, that they 
are " cooling the air," though, in reality, every 
motion of the fan gives additional heat to the air, 
by- causing it to abstract a greater quantity from 
the body. 
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Harriet. — lliat is very curious. I alirays 
thoDght it made the air cooler. 

Mr, p. — Fanning makes the face cooler, my 
dear, but it does so only by carrying off its faeat 
more rapidly to the air. 

Robert. — But fans are generally used in hot 
rooms and in warm weather, when the air is al- 
ready so hot thai, if it were not cooled by the fan, 
it would be like a hot wind. 

Mr. p. — The air is not, in the hottest Toom, 
nor in the wannest weather. In this country, ever 
so hot as the human body. The natural lieat of 
the body is 98°, whilst our hottest summer's day 
seldom exceeds S*" in the shade. The air, how- 
ever, is never heated so high as the temperature 
indicated by the thermometer, for that instrument 
is acted upon by tiie heat reflected from suiround- 
ing objects ; but even if we allow the air to contain 
8+° of sensible heat, it would still be considerably 
cooler than the body, and a strong current, by 
greatly increasing its conducting power, would 
feel very cold. 

Harriet. — Then it seems that ladies, who 
iancy they are cooling the air by fanning, make 
the same mbtake that Robert did, when he thought 
the poker was so very cold because it was gelling 
hotter. 

Mr. p. — Exactly so. J trust you now under- 
stand the cause of the air feeling generally cold ; 
and why the sensation of cold is increased on its 
being put into rapid motion. When I speak of 
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cold, however, you must not imagine that I mean 
a total absence of heat; and still less, that cold is 
an absolute property, capable of entering into dif- 
ferent substances, like heat After what you have 
heard, you may, perhaps, be prepared to learn, 
that there is no such thing as absolute cold. 

Robert. — Not such a thing as cold ! Well, 
father, you may be right about the poker and 
wool ; but as to cold, nobody can be mistaken that 
c^n feel. 

Mr. p. — What, Robert ! do you still place 
such reliance on your feelings ; and have you so 
spon forgotten how they &iled you, when put to 
tl)ie test with the hot and cold water? 

Robert. -— No, I have not forgotten that ; but 
to suppose there is no such thing as cold, one must 
forget to feel. 

Harriet. — I cannot help thinking as Robert 
does about cold. Do, pray, papa, tell us what it is 
you mean. 

Mr. p. <— I will do so, my dear, to-morrow* 
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(Frederick, Robert, and Harriet warming their 
Hands at the Fire. The Morning very cold and 
Jrosty^ and a heavy Fall of Snow. Mr. Powell 
enters the Moom.) 

Harriet. — Papa, I am glad you are come at 
last ; for now that the ground is covered with snow, 
and it is freezing so hard as almost to freeze us into 
icicles, do you still say it is not cold ? 

Mr. p. — It feels intensely cold, my love; but 
our feelings, as Robert knows, may be mistaken ; 
and I still say, and hope to prove to you, that 
there is no such thing as cold. 

Frederick. — What is it, then, that makes the 
water freeze, and that makes us all feel so cold to- 
day? 

Mr. p. — The short and correct answer to that 
question is, that the air is not so hot to-day as it 
was yesterday. 
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Robert. — But it was not hot yesterday, by 
any means ; it was only not so cold as it is now. 

Mr. p. — The air did not appear to us to con- 
tain any heat, because our bodies were so much 
hotter than the air, and, consequently, it deprived 
us of heat : but it certainly contained more sensible 
heat than the air does to-day; and I think I can 
make you aware that this frosty day is not with- 
out heat. 

Harriet. — Do, dear papa, show us how, 
for I am now shivering with cold. 
■ Robert. — With want of heat you should say, 
Harriet — ha, ha, ha 1 

Mr. p. — Yes, Robert, ridiculous as it m^y 
sound, that is correct. Even snow feels warm 
when compared with substances still colder, as I 
can convince you if you bring me a basin full of 
snow, and a cup full of salt. (Robert brings in 
the snow and salt, as required.) Now put the ther- 
mometer into the snow, and see the teniperature. 

Robert. — It is 32^ 

Mr. p. — That is just the freezing point ; and it 
is, therefore, as cold as ice. T will now put part 
of the snow into another basin, and mix the salt 
wit^ it in the proportion of one part of salt to 
two of show : observe, the mixture is become 
liquid. Robert, put your hand into it. 

Robert. — {Putting his hand in the water.) 
Oh ] oh ! I cannot bear it any longer. / 

Mr. p. — Take your hand out, then, and put 
it into the snow, and tell us how that feels. 
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Robert. — Why, compared with the other, it 
is warm. 

Mr. p. — Harriet, put your hand into the 
snow, that Robert says feels warm, and let us 
know what you think of it. 

Harriet. — Oh ! it is very, very cold. 

Mr. p. — Nay, Harriet, it cannot be really cold 
and warm at the same time. Robert says the snow 
is warm, compared with the mixture of snow and 
salt, and the thermometer will agree with him. 
{Mr. Powell jw^s the thermometer btdb into the basin 
of snow and salt.) See, the mercury falls 32** 
below the freezing point; and when I remove 
it to the snow it will rise to SQ^ ; therefore Robert 
must be right in saying the snow is warm. It 
Jett cold to you, Harriet, because the air of the 
room is so much warmer than snow; but Robert, 
having previously immersed his hand in a mixture 
so much colder, was capable of feeling the heat of 
the snow. 

Robert. — Yes, father; but the mixture of 
show and salt must be cold, for the thermometer 
sunk down to nothing, and there cold must begin. 

Mr. p. — It was, indeed, so considered by 
Fahrenheit, the maker of the thermometer gene- 
rally used in England; but recent observations 
have proved that opinion to be wrong. The ther- 
ntometer may be made to fall 50° below the 
nothing in Fahrenheit's scale by a mixture of 
show and potash ; and, compared with this, the 
mixture of snow and salt would be very perceptibly 
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warm.- It would be dangerous, however, to ex- 
pose the flesh suddenly to contact with a mixture 
of so low a degree of temperature: but die ther- 
mometer would show that the snow and salt con«> 
tained heat, by its rising rapidly in that mixture 
when taken from the snow and potash. 

• Frederick. — How cold is it in the coldest 
part of the world ? 

• Mr. P. — The temperature near the poles we 
cannot ascertain, as the solid/ masses of ice that 
constantly cover that part of the globe prevent 
ships from approaching within several hundreds 
of miles. The voyagers who have approached the 
nearest to the poles have found the cold so intense 
as to become dangerous, notwithstanding all the 
precautions they could take. Even at Hudson's 
Bay, which is an English settlement, in North 
America, the thermometer is frequently as low as 
50° less than nothing ; compared with which our 
present temperature, that you think so cold, would 
be like the hottest day in summer. 

Harriet. — How can the poor people manage 
to keep alive there ? 

Mr. p. — They wrap themselves in furs, and 
endeavour, as much as possible, to avoid exposing 
any part of their bodies to the air. The' snow, 
too, with which the ground is covered, helps to 
keep their cabins warm. 

. Harriet. — Snow make them warm ! Well, 
that is very odd ! 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear; the air confined be- 



tween the flakes or crystals of snow being a very 
slow conductor of heat from the body, the in- 
habitants find that, when rolled up in a blanket, 
and burrowed under the snow, they are warmer 
than in their beds. The temperature is so low in 
that part of the world, that if water be thrown into 
the air it will be ice when it falls down ; and it is 
even stated, that the moisture of the breath is 
sometimes frozen, an<l falls to the earth like a 
shower of snow. 

Harriet. — What, breathe a shower of snow ! 
Well, I shall soon believe that Baron Munchau- 
sen's words were really frozen as they came out 
of his mouth. 

Robert. — And that they chattered away in the 
thaw ? — ha, ha ! 

Mr. p. — After having shown you that what 
feels to us intensely cold,>really contains heat, and 
is absolutely warm compared with colder temper- 
atures, I trust your confidence in the existence 
of cold is shaken. 

Frederick. — But if there be no such thing as 
cold, I suppose there must be a point at which 
there is no heat ; and how low must the thermo- 
meter fall when all the heat is taken away ? 

Mr. p. — There is, no doubt, a pdiint at which 
all bodies would be deprived of heat; but that 
point has never been ascertained. The lowest 
temperature hitherto produced is 100° less than 
zero, or 132° below the freezing point. Brandy 
freezes, at 7° below zero ; mercury becomes sdiid, 
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like other metals, at 39°, and ether is congealed 
_ at 46° below zero : it is supposed that even the 
air we breathe would become a solid mass if the 
temperature could be sufficiently reduced, 

Harriet. — Then Baron Munchausen's words 
might have been frozen, and he may be right after 
alM 

Mr. p. — If you can conceive it possible for 
a tnau to live when the air is a solid mass around 
him, liis words would indeed be frozen as they 
came out of his mouth. 

Robert. — But if it were possible to take away 
all the heat from a thing it must be cold then. 

Mr. p. — No, Robert, your conclusion is by 
no means correct. It does not follow, as a matter 
of course, that when one property is taken from a 
body, that another, and opposite one, must exist 
and enter into it. I think I have convinced you, 
tiiat, even when the temperature is so low as to 
deprive human beings of life, the air contains heat; 
therefore, if that degree of temperature be not 
cold, we have no reason to suppose such a property 
as cold exists. Persons, naturally enough, imagine 
all negative properties to have a positive existence; 
which opinion, however, philosophy has proved to 
be erroneous: but from custom, and for general 
convenience in conversation, the words which 
express the negative quality are used, even by 
those who do not attach any positive meaning to 
them. Thus, cold, dulness, darkness, and many 
other expressions of die kind, are commonly used, 
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though only intended to signify a defidency of 
heat, of brightness, or of light, &c. 

Frederick. — But would it not be better to 
call things by their right names ? for if we know 
there is no such thing as coH, why should we talk 
as if there were ? 

Mr. p. — I agree with you, Frederick, that the 
use of words which convey a wrong idea of the 
intended meaning is a bad practice, but it is a dif- 
ficult one to alter. Even men of undoubted 
science would shrink from the imputation of learned 
affectation, which such a departure from generally 
received expressions would bring upon them ; and 
whilst they refuse to sanction such an alteration iu 
established modes of expression, it would be 
great presumption in others to attempt to intro- 
duce a change in this respect. Any kind. lOf 
affectation is, at the best, ridiculous ; but an 
affiectatipn of learning, . especially in young pcdf^ 
sons, is sure to excite the dislike as well as tlie 
ridicule of every one. I trust, my dear childreOy 
I shall never observe this affectation in you, Ibi: I 
had rather you should remain ignorant than that 
you should pretend to be learned. m 
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CONVERSATION V. 

EXPANSION BY HEAT. 



Frederick. — What a cold morning this is, 
father ! the thermometer is 6° below the freezing 
point. 

Harriet. — I have been puzzled, papa, to im- 
agine how the thermometer can tell when it is hot 
and when cold, as it cannot feel. 

'Mr. P: — It is a question that I dare say has 
puzzled many older heads than yours, Harriet; 
and as we have made so much use of the ther- 
mometer lately, it will be advisable to make you 
understand the principle which regulates the rise 
aid fall of the mercury in the tube. It depends 
upon the expansion which the quicksilver under- 
goes by heat, and its contraction when the heat is 
removed. 

Harriet. — Does heat make the same quantity 
of quicksilver really larger than it was before ? 

Mr. P, — Yes, that is its effect, as the thermo- 
meter itself might inform you. But, lest you 
should imagine there is any hidden virtue in the 
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frame and bulb, you shall see the same effect pro- 
duced on mercury in a straight tube. I will put 
into this tube an ounce of mercury, and make a 
mark on the glass at the point it reaches in the 
tube. I will now immerse it in hot water, and 
observe the effect of the heat. 

Frederick. — The quicksilver has risen above 
the mark already; I see it rising very distinctly. 

Mr. p. — As it now occupies more space in 
the tube, you must be convinced that it has in- 
creased in bulk. 

Frederick. — Does it weigh more now than it 
did before? 

Robert. — Of course, a larger quantity oil' 
quicksilver must weigh heavier than a smaller. 

Mr. p. — Weigh it yourself, then, Robert, and 
tell us how much weight it has gained. 

Robert. — {Weighing the mercury.) It weighs 
exacriy an ounce. 

Harriet. — Then it is no heavier than when' 
first put into the tube. Is that as it should bej 
papa? 

Mr. p. — Yes, my love. Robert's position thuti^ 
equal bulks of the same thing must always weigh 
the same, will not hold good, as he must now per-*- 
ceive. *- 

Robert. — But something must have got into 
the quicksilver to make it larger than it was be- 
fore, and that something must, I think, make it 
heavier. 

Mr. P, — The " something " you speak of is 
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heat, which is, indeed, supposed to be a material 
substance, but philosophers have not yet been able 
to discover that it has any weight. Heat possesses 
the property of expanding all substances ; and it 
is supposed to do this by surrounding the minute 
particles of which the substances are c6mposed, 
and thus separating them farther from each 
other. 

Frederick. — Then I suppose the quicksilver 
must be really lighter when made hot than it is 
when cold. 

Mr. p. — Yes, the weight of the same quantity of 
any substance is diminished in proportion to the 
ei^pansion. Thus, if ten inches of mercury be ex- 
panded to eleven inches, the specific gravity wiU 
be nearly one tenth less than before; that is, eleven 
inches of the expanded mercury will weigh no 
more than the ten inches before expansion. 

Harriet. — But, papa, how can the bulb of 
the thermometer be filled with quicksilver through 
so small a tube as it appears to be ? 

Mr. p. — I will show you, my dear, in a mo- 
ment. The diflSculty, though seemingly great, is 
soon overcome. {Mr. Voyteia. fetches Jrom his ca^ 
binet an empty thermometer tube,) The aperture of 
this tube is so small, that it might be considered 
impossible to fill the bulb at the end. 

Harriet. — I can scarcely see the openiiig. I 
9m quite curious to know how you will manage to 
pour the quicksilver through it. 

Mr. p. — I shall make the mercury run into the 
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tube without the least trouble* {Mr. Powell lights 
a candle^ and hclds the bulb near to the Jlame.) I 
have now heated the bulb sufficiently, and will 
plunge the open end of the tube into this cup of 
mercury. Look at the tube as the bulb cools. 

Harriet. — The quicksilver is running up the 
tube by itself, and is entering the bulb. How very 
strange ! 

Mr. p. — Having now got the bulb nearly 
half full, I will hold it again to the candle till the 
mercury boils, and, on again plunging the tube 
into the cup, the bulb will be filled. {Mr. Powell 
Jills the bulh in the manner described, at which the 
children seem greatly astonished.) 

Frederick. — Dp tell us, father, what is the 
cause of the quicksilver running up the tube. 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear ; and the more readily, 
as it affords us another example of the expansion 
caused by heat. When I held the empty bulb to 
the candle, the heat expanded the air, and drove 
part of it through the tube. After I had placed 
the tube in the cup of mercury, the air in the 
bulb, on becoming cool, contracted, and, as the 
mercury prevented the external air from rushing 
m to occupy its former space, the liquid metal was 
forced up to supply its place. A more perfect 
vacuum was afterwards produced by the condens- 
ation of the vapour of the boiling mercury, and 
the whole bulb was filled. 

Robert. — Then air expands by heat, as well 
as quicksilver. 
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' Mr. p. — Yes, Robert; not only quicksilver 
and air, but every substance, visible or invisible, is 
expanded by heat. The expansion of liquids and 
air is, indeed, greater than that of solid bodies ; 
but the hardest rocks and metals are also subject 
to the expansive power of heat. 

Robert. — How can we tell that the air is ex- 
panded by heat ? 

Mr. p. — The experiment already shown you, 
with the thermometer bulb, is a conclusive proof 
that it is so ; but the expansion may be rendered 
visible by the inflation of a fire balloon. 

Harriet. — Do show us that, papa ; balloons 
are such curious things. 

Mr. p. — I am glad I can gratify your curiosity, 
and exemplify an interesting law of nature at the 
same time, Harriet. {Mr. Powell brings from his 
laboratoiy a small Jure balloon.) This balloon is 
made of silver paper perfectly air-tight, excepting 
at the bottom, where there is an opening and a 
small iron-wire car to hold the combustibles by 
which it is to be inflated. I shall put into the car 
cotton wool steeped in spirits of wine. The bal- 
loon is at present, you perceive, much collapsed, 
and looks shrivelled. Robert, apply a piece of 
lighted paper to the wool, as I hold the balloon, and 
notice die effect. 

(Robert setsjire to the spirits ofwine^ and in a 
short time the sides of the balloon begin to expand.) 

Frederick. — The balloon begins to move, as 
if it were being blown out like a bladder. 
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Harriet. — Its sides are now on the fiiU 
stretch, and it seems quite swelled out. 

Mr. p. — The "swelling out" is occasioned 
by the expansion of the air inside, which, owing 
to its being kept in an expanded state by the heat 
of the burning spirits, is become lighter than the 
air of the room, and when I remove my hand, the 
balloon will ascend. (Mr. Powell permits the 
balloon to rise to the top of the room,) 

Harriet. — How very pretty it looks, rising 
up without any one touching it ! 

Frederick. — I suppose, then, father, that air, 
when heated, becomes lighter than before, in the 
same manner as the hot quicksilver did, because 
the quantity of it is increased without any addi- 
tional weight. 

Mr. p. — Exactly so. But look ! the spirits 
are nearly burnt out, and the sides of the balloon 
begin to collapse, as the heat is not sufficient to 
expand the air. It is now falling to the ground. 
This experiment shows, in the most striking man- 
ner, the effect of heat in the expansion of air. 
The ascent of smoke up chimneys is owing to 
this effect of heat. 

Frederick. — How is that, father ? 

Mr. p. — The heat of the fire expands and 
rarefies the air in the chimney, and as it is thus 
made lighter than the external atmosphere, it rises. 
Itis place is supplied by fi*esh air from below^ 
which is heated in the same manner. The whole 
chimney thus becomes filled with a column of air 
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much lighter than a column of the atmosphere of 
the same height, and it therefore issues rapidly 
from the top, whilst the air below rushes to the 
fire-place. 

Frederick. — Then the draught of a tall chim- 
ney should be greater than that of a short one, as 
the column of light air must be higher. 

Mr. p. — That is, generally, the case, provided 
the fire is sufiiciently large to keep the whole 
column heated. 

Robert. — But the chimneys of very high 
houses will sometimes smoke, which they ought 
not to do if the draught depends upon the height 
of the column of light air. 

Mr. p. — Many causes may tend to make even 
a very tall chimney smoke. Chimneys are often 
so badly constructed as either to prevent the air 
firom becoming sufficiently heated, or to obstruct 
its free passage upwards. For instance, if the 
opening above the grate be very large, it will 
admit more air than the fire can heat, and the 
column in the chimney will not be sufficiently 
light to ascend as it ought to do ; or, if there be 
many irregularities in 4he chimney itself, or any 
accidental .obstruction, the progress of the air and 
smoke will be partially stopped, and part of the 
smoke will enter the room. 

Harriet. — If the fire is the cause of the 
draught, what is the use of putting those things 
on the tops of chimneys to prevent their smoking ? 

Mr. p. — They are only intended to act as 
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screens against the wind, and not to increase the 
draught ; for if the wind blow into a chimney, it 
has the effect of obstructing the current of air from 
issuing out at the top, and of driving it down. 

Frederick. — I understand now why it is that 
chimneys generally smoke in a high wind. 

Harriet. — I have seen, papa, a piece of paper 
cut and painted like a snake, hanging with its head 
downwards, and supported with a wire by its tail 
over a candle, that turned round and round as 
if it were alive : was its turning round owing to 
the expansion of the air by the candle ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear. The heat of the candle 
rarefies the air, and causes it to rise, producing 
an upward current. This current of air, striking 
against the oblique sides of the paper snake, gives 
it a rotary motion, and the paper will continue turn- 
ing as long as the candle produces the current. 

Frederick. — Do smoke-jacks in chimneys turn 
round from the same cause ? 

Mr. p. — Yes; the current of air up the chimney 
strikes against the oblique vanes of a wheel fixe4 
there with sufficient force to turn it round, and put} 
in motion all the machinery of the smoke-jack. 
Many natural phenomena are produced by the 
action of heat in expanding, and consequently/ 
lessening the weight of, the air* The winds aire 
caused by this effect, as I shall explain to you 
more particularly on some future occasion. I 
will conclude this morning's conversation by men- 
tioning to you a few instances of the . ^i^pansion 
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of Other substances by the same means. Thi^ 
knitting needle will answer our purpose exceed- 
ingly well to show the expansion of metals. You. 
see that it is just large enough to enter the ward > 
of this key : I will put it into the fire to get hot, 
and you shall try if it will pass through then. 
Here, Robert, take hold of the needle with this 
piece of paper, and try to put it into the ward. 

Robert. — {Trying to get the knitting needle into 
the ward.) It will not enter the ward now; it has 
grown larger than it was. 

Mr. p. — Yes ; it is expanded by the heat. 

Robert. — You told us, father, that the ex- 
pansion of quicksilver by heat was owing to the 
particles of the quicksilver being separated by the 
heat getting between and surrounding them : how 
is it that heat expands other metals whose par- 
ticles do not move at all? 

Mr. p. — The particles of solid metals, indeed, 
appear to be immovable ; but they are supposed 
to be continually in motion, though they are so 
minutely small, that their motions are impercepti- 
ble. Heat, it is concluded, operates in the same 
way upon solid substances as upon liquids, by se- 
parating their particles or atoms ; and that some 
motion must have taken place in the metal of the 
knitting needle is evident from the fact of its 
being expanded in all directions. 

Frederick. — Are all metals expanded &s 
much by heat as iron is ? 

Mr. p. — No : the metals, and nearly all sub- 
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stances, vary in the degrees of their expansion ; 
bat it is a general rule that bodies expand by heat, 
and contract with cold. The most remarkable 
exception to this rule is water. 

Frederick. — Is not water expanded by heat, 
father? 

Mr. p. — Yes ; it is expanded by all tempera- 
tures above 42°; but on being cooled below that 
point it begins to expand again, and the ex- 
pansion increases as the temperature is reduced 
below 42°, in the same proportion as it increases 
when it is heated above that point.- 

Harriet. — That is very singular : what can 
be the reason of it ? 

Mr. p. — It is not known in what manner the 
abstraction of heat from water causes its expansion 
below 42°; but, ignorant as we are of its cause, we 
know sufficient to excite our admiration of the 
beneficent provision of Nature in making this 
exception to the general laws which regulate other 
bodies. If water were contracted as it is de- 
prived of heat, like other substances, the ice, as 
it was formed, would sink to the bottom of the 
water, a fresh quantity would supply its place, 
and, being frozen, sink as before ; and in a con- 
tinued frost the whole of our rivers and northern 
oceans would become solid masses of ice. In 
consequence of this singular exception, however, as 
soon as the water is cooled below 42°, it swims on 
the surface, and protects the water below from being 
exposed to the freezing influence of the atmosphefre. 
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Robert. — But the water immediately under- 
neath must touch the ice on the top, and there- 
fore become as cpld as it is. 

Mr. p. — It does so to a certain extent, and that 
occasions the thickness of the ice in long continued 
frosts ; but water is so slow a conductor of hea^ 
that it requires a length of time to abstract the 
heat from the water below, so long as it remains 
stationary there by its superior weight. 

Robert. — Then, father, we should have haid 
no skating^ if water got heavier as it became 
colder, until the whole water in the ponds were 
frozen. 

Mr. p. — No, indeed, Robert, you would not; 
ibr the ice would be at the bottom. 

Frederick. — Nor any fishing either, for all 
the fish would be killed by the first hard frost* 
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BOILING. 



Harriet. — - Oh, look, papa ! the kettle is boiling 
over. I was afraid I should have been scalded. 

Mr. p. — Have you ever thought what it is 
that causes the water in the kettle to boil over in 
this way ; or of the cause of its boiling at all ? 

Robert. — It does not require much thought, 
I suppose, to tell that : it is the fire. 

Mr. P. — We should not be much wiser by 
that answer, Robert. The fire makes the water 
boil, but how ? 

Robert.^ — By making it hot. 

Mr. p. — We are no nearer to an explanation 

yet The question is, how does heat prodiice the 

effect ? 

Robert. — That I cannot tell; but I know that 

water will not boil without fire. 

Mr. P. — Do not be too positive, Robert. 
What would you say to a proposal for boiling 
water by cold ? 

Robert. — That it is impossible. 

Mr. p. — I will convince you to the contrary. 
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Hakriet. — Can you, papa? I am all cu- 
riosity to see how. 

Mr. p. • — Bring me a thin bottle, or decanter^ 
and I will half fill it with water from the kettlei 
(Robert j^^^^5 his father a decanter^ into wkick 
Mr. PowBUu potirs boiling water, after Jlrst warmitlg 
the decanter to prevent it from cracking, and then 
he corks it.) You perceive the water is perfectly 
iiiotionless, and does not boil now. Robert, bring 
me a cloth dipped in the coldest water you can* 
find — it is to make the water boil. 

•Robert. — You must be joking, father. 

Mr. p. — Bring the cloth, and you shall see. 
(RoB^ViT goes for the *wet cloth, and brings it to 
Mr 4 Powell.) I will put it to the top of the 
bottle, which is full of steam; now look, Robert^ 
at the water. 

Robert. — Why, it is really boiling as brisUy 
us if it were on the fire. 

Mr. p. — You see that when I remove the cold 
cloth the water ceases to boil ; and that when I 
cover the neck with the cloth, it boils again. 

Frederick. — What is the cause of its doing 
so, father ? 

Mr. p. — Before I explain the cause of this 
phenomenon, I must return to the original ques-> 
tion; — What makes water boil when put on the 
fire? 

Robert. — I do not know what to say ; I will 
thank you to tell me, father. 
• -Mr. p. — When water is placed in the kettle» 
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over the fire, a portion of heat Is communicated to 
it every moment, and the water at length becomes 
heated to the boiling point, that is, to 212° of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. At this point the water 
nearest the bottom of the kettle is converted into 
steam, which, as soon as it is formed, rises rapidly 
to the surface in large bubbles, causing great com- 
motion in tlie water; and, when the iire is hot, 
the steam is formed so quickly, that the bubbles 
force part of the water above the top of the kettle^ 
causing it to boil over. 

Harriet. — But the steam begins to form 
some time before the water boils. 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear, but very slowly; for 
the elastic force of steam does not become suffi>- 
dently strong to balance the pressure of the at- 
mosphere until the water is heated to about 212°; 
and the steam will not form at the bottom until its 
force is equal to the atmospheric pressure. 

Frederick. — How does the pressure of the 
atmosphere prevent the steam from rising? 

Mil, P. — In the same way as a weight placed 
upon an elastic body presses it down, and prevents 
it fiom rising. Water, when possessing sufhcient 
heat to keep it in a hquid state, has a strong ten- 
dency to evaporate, and, were it not for the pressure 
on its surface, would be rapidly dissipated into an 
elastic vapour. The force of the vapour of water at 
32° is equal lo one ounce and a half on every square 
inch ; and as the water is heated the force of the 
' vapour increases, until, at 212°, it is equal to the 
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pressure of the atmospbere, that is, fifteen poundi^' 
on every sqa^re inch ; and the steam then rises to 
tbe surfece as fast as it is formed. After water is 
heated to its boiling point, it cannot be made any 
hotter so long as it is exposed to the air, however 
hot the fire may be ; for the heat, as &st as it 
enters the water, is convejred away by the stean!!. 
If water be heated mider a greater pressure than 
that of the atmosphere, the temperature may b6 
raised considerably higher than 212®, without 
boiling ; and, on the contrary, if the pressure of 
the atmosphefre be removed, water will boil at 72**. 
It has been ascertained that fluids generally boil 
in a vacuum at a temperature 140® less than under 
the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Harriet. — But now, papa, tell us how it was 
that the water in the bottle boiled by cold ? 

Mr. p. — When I applied the cold cloth to the 
upper part of the bottle the steam at the top be^ 
came condensed into water, owing to the absorption 
of its heat by the cloth, and produced a partial 
vacuum in the bottle. Part of the pressure of the 
atmosphere being thus removed, the elastic force 
of the steam formed by the hot water became 
more than etpisl to the remaining atmospheric 
pressure, and therefore it rose in bubbles to the 
surface. When I removed the cold cloth, the' 
steam ceased to be condensed, and, therefore, 
shortly pressed upon the hot water with a force 
equal to the elastic power of the steam it was 
capable of forming, and prevented the steam from 
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rising; but on re-applying the cold cloth, the 
Bame effect was repeated, from tlie same cause. 

Robert, — Ay, but tlie water we s nearly boil- 
ing hot to begin with ; you cannot make liquids 
boil without heating them first. 

Mk. p. — It is true that water will not boil, 
even under the receiver of the air-pump, till it is 
heated to 72°; but ether, which is a more volatile 
fluid, can be made to boil without being heated. 

Frederick. — I should like to see it very 
Aiuch. 

Mr. p. — Yon shall, my dear ; but for this ex- 
periment we shall require the air-pump. I shall 
show you that ether may boil even when it is cold 
enough to freeze water; and, what is still more 
extraordinary, that its boiling will cause the water 
to freeze. 

Harriet. — That will, indeed, be strange. 

Robert. — Yes, if ether boils with freezing 
cold, it will be curious. 

(Mr. Powell places the air~pitmp on the table. 
Under the receiver he puts a small glass fuU of 
^ker, and on the top of the ether, andjlooting on 
its staface, a watch-glass containing a little water.) 

Mr. p. — Having put the ether and the water 
under the receiver, I will exhaust the air rapidly; 
now look at the ether. 

Frederick. — It seems to be boiling away as 
If there were a fire under It. 

Robert. — Yes, Indeed It is; I cannot help 
thinking it must be hot 
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. Mr. p. — I will let in the air, and take off the 
receiver, that you may feeL Now, Robert, put 
your finger into the ether, and let us know if it be 
hot. 

Robert. — {Touching the ether,) No, it fe^s 
quite cold. 

Frederick. — And the water in the watch- 
glass is frozen into a mass of ice ! Do explain the 
cause of this, father. 

. Mr. p. — After what I have told you respecting 
the effect of the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
boiling of fluids, I need not, I suppose, say more 
about the cause of the ether boiling, than that its 
vapour is so elastic as to overcome the pressure of 
the atmosphere when heated to only 90° ; and that 
when the pressure of the atmosphere is removed, 
the ether becomes very rapidly converted into 
vapour, even when its temperature is 76^ lower 
than the freezing point. 

Frederick. — But what made the water freeze 
whilst the ether was boiling ? 

Mr. p. — You must understand, in the first 
place, that steam and vapour contain a very large 
quantity of heat, which they abstract from liquids 
when boiling ; and it is owing to the quantity of 
heat they thus carry away that liquids cannot be 
heated above their boiling points. This is the cause 
why water, when placed in an open sauce-pan over 
a hot fire, cannot become hotter than 212°, though 
the fire itself is perhaps upwards of 2000° ; for the 
steam deprives the water of the heat as fiist as it 
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IS ctounnhicated. Thus, in the case of the ether, 
when the pressure of the air Vfas removed, the 
vapour into which it was rapidly converted, drew 
the heat from the ether, and from the water float- 
ing on its surface, so quickly, that die temper- 
ature of the water was reduced below 32°, and it 
became frozen. 

Frederick. — Do all vapours, whether cold or 
hot, take heat from bodies in the same way ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear ; and there is reason to 
believe, that when vapours rise from a compar- 
atively cold surface, they contain really more heat 
than when the liquids are boiling. It is owing to 
this absorption of heat by vapour, that we feel 
such a sensation of cold from wet clothes ; as the 
evaporation of the moisture draws the heat from 
our bodies, which is carried off by the vapour. 

Harriet. — What is the reason, papa, that 
people do not take cold when wet with sea water 
so soon as with fresh water ? 

Mr. p. — The salt contained in sea water pre- 
vents the liquid from evaporating so quickly, 
therefore, the sensation of cold is not so great, 
because the heat is drawn from the body more 
gradually. Spirits, on the contrary, evaporate 
much more rapidly than water, and the cold pro- 
duced by their evaporation is, consequently, much 
greater. If, for instance, you drop ether on the 
back of your hand, it feels extremely cold ; and 
the effect is increased by doing so in the full heat 
of the sun, as the evaporation then becomes 
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qjiiicker ^ indeed, sa rapidly is. the heat abstraeted, 
^t small aniinak may be fh)zen to. d^adi^ in tkis 
manner,, under the heat of a summer^s sun. 

FliQOSEics;. -^ Thank you, &ther, for these in-^ 
t^re^tifig explanations, which £ hope I shaU re^ 
member i biit I should like to know something 
more about the nature of steam, which is now 
madlB to. do every tibi^g. Can you tell us what 
makes it sO; strong, as tOt be aUe to do the work 
of horses? 

Mr. P*.-^I will endeavour, my dear, to gbm 
you, ^ome idea of the. subject to-morrowv 
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STEAM AND VAFOUB. 



Fbederick. — Is the steam we see coining out 
of the spout of the kettle the same kind as that 
which works steam engines ? 

Mr. p. — You are mistaken, my dear, in sup- 
posing you see the steam, for steam is invisible, 
like air and most other elastic fluids ; but the 
steam in the kettle, which you cannot see, is the 
same as that employed in working engines. 

Robert. — Not see the steam ! why, lool^ 
father, it is coming from the kettle spout most 
furiously. I am sure I see iL 

Harriet. — And so do L 

Mr. p. — You see a' stream of something, re- 
sembling a thick mis), issuing from the kettle, but 
that is not stca?n : that mist consists of minute 
particles of water, intowhich the steam is condensed 
as soon as it comes in contact with the air. If 
you look close to the spout, you will perceive there 
is a space of about half an inch, between the spout 
and what you call steam, in which you see nothing 
— that is steam. 
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Frederick. — Yes, I see a vacancy between 
the spout and the steam; yet there must be 
something there, for the misty steam seems to 
come from it. 

Mr. p. -^ You observe, that what you call 
" misty steam " becomes less perceptible as it 
approaches the spout, because the condensation of 
the steam does not take place all at once. Near 
the spout only a partial condensation occurs ; but 
as the steam issues farther into the air it expands, 
and a larger surface being thus exposed, it is 
completely condensed. 

Frederick. — What is the cause of steam 
condensing so quickly ? 

Mr. p. — A large portion of heat is always re- 
quired to prevent vapour from condensing; and the 
elasticity, the invisibility, and the great bulk of 
vapours, compared with liquids, are supposed to 
be owing to the large quantity of heat they con- 
tain. Thus, steam of the temperature of 212®, 
which equals the elasticity of the air, is rapidly 
condensed into water when exposed to a lower 
temperature, because the heat necessary to pre" 
serve it in that state of elasticity is then taken 
from it. The vapour of spirits being more elastic 
(that is, having a greater attraction for heat,) is not 
so easily condensed as steam ; and ether, indeed, 
will not remain in a liquid state at a temperature 
higher than 90° ; therefore, in hot climates, ether 
^an exist only as an invisible vapour, imless con- 
fined under pressure. 
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. Frederick. — What is the bulk of steam, com- 
pared with water? 

Mr. p. — At the temperature of boiling water, 
steam occupies 1800 times the space of the water 
from which it is formed; therefore, a pint of 
water, when converted into steam, would fill 225 
gallons. 

Frederick. — But when steam is converted 
into water again, what becomes of the space it 
filled? 

Mr. p. — If the steam, when confined in an air- 
tight vessel, be completely condensed, the space it 
occupied is left vacant ; and unless the vessel be 
strong, the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
outside would press in the sides. I can show 
this to be the case by an easy experiment 

Harriet. — I should like to see it, very much. 

Mr. p. — Into this moist bladder I put a tea- 
spoonful of ether, and after squeezing out the air I 
will tie it up. Now, notice what takes place when 
I put it into hot water. (Mr. Powell holds the 
bladder in a basin of hot watery when it almost 
immediateh/ becomes inflated.) 

Harriet. — It has blown the bladder out. 

Mr. p. — Yes ; the ether is converted into va- 
pour by the heat, and has filled the bladder. I 
will now put.it into cold water, which will con- 
dei^ie it into a liquid again. {Mr. Powell m- 
merses the bladder in cold water.) 

Frederick. — ;Look, how the bladder shrinks! 
it seems as if it were alive : what makes it do so ? 
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Mk. p. — The ether, as it condenses, leaves a 
vacuum in the bladder, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere forces its sides together. Any vessel, 
if not made strong enough to resist the pressure, 
would do the same. 

Robert. — Would water produce the same 
effect as the ether. 

Mr. p. — Yes, exactly, if it were heated to the 
boiling point. I used ether because it is changed 
into vapour by a lower degree of heat, and there- 
fore the experiment could be more readily per- 
formed. 

Frederick. — It seems a very curious thing 
that the bulk of steam should be all at once lessened 
td a mere nothing by cold. Is any use made of 
this property in the steam engine ? ' 

Mr. p. — The whole power produced by many 
steam engines depends entirely upon it. In the 

first engine made by 
the celebrated Mr. 
Watt, all the power 
gained depended on 
the pressure of the 
atmosphere upon a 
piston moving in a 
cylinder, which whs 
forced down by the 
atmospheric pressui^e 
when the steam uo* 
demeath was condensed. But I shall make the 
subject more clear by this drawing. In this sec- 
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tion A B c D represents a large cylinder, one foot 
or more in diameter, with a. moveable pistoD, 
fitting tight to tlie sides of the cylinder. At 
the bottom there are two openings, b and c, one 
of which, c, communicates with a vessel containing 
cold water, to act as a condenser, and the other^ 
B, communicates with the boiler. Now, suppos- 
ing the cylinder to be filled with steam, and the 
stop cock, F, communicating with the boiler to be 
shut, and the stop cock, g, to be opened, the 
steam will rush along the pipe communicating 
with the condenser, and be immediately condensed 
into water, thereby producing a vacuum under the 
piston, which will then be forced down to the 
bottom of the cylinder by the pressure of the 
atmosphere. 

Robert. — How can the piston be raised np 
again? 

Ma. P. — As soon as it arrives at the bottom, 
the stop cocks are turned, so as to cut off the cora- 
tnunication with the condenser, and to let the 
steam in again from the boiler. The pressure on 
the piston being thus removed, by the elasticity of 
the steam underneath, it is raised to the top by a 
heavy weight placed at the end of a large beam. 
t The motion of the piston and beam, up and down, 
b thus continued as long as the steam is supplied in 
proper quantities, and the water in the condenser 
.Continues cold enough to condense it. 

Frederick. — I don't remember to have seen 
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my weights at the end of the beams of those 
steam engines I have seen. 

Mr. p. — : No, my dear ; for in Mr. Watt's un- 
proved engines he introduced the steam at the top 
of the piston, as well as underneath, and in that 
manner produced a vacuum above as well as below 
it ; and the piston in these engines is forced both 
up and down by the pressure of the steam acting 
against a vacuum. 

Frederick. — Are all steam engines formed 
upon the principle of making a vacuum by con- 
densing the steam ? 

Mr. p. — No, they are not. The engines I have 
described are called condensing engines^ because 
tiieir action depends upon the condensation of the 
steam. The engines now most in use are made 
to act upon a very different principle, depending 
upon another property of steam, viz. its elasticity. 
, Harriet. — What do you mean, papa, by say- 
ing steam is elastic ? 

Mr. P. — By elastic, my dear, I mean the 
power steam possesses of regaining its original 
bulk after having been compressed into a smaller 
compass ; and the force it exerts in trying to regain 
its natural degree of expansion, I call its elastic 
jptmer. It is in the application of this force that 
the principle of the high-pressure steam engines 
consists. 

Frederick. — How can steam be compressed 
io as to exert th* force that is wanted ? 

Mr. p. — By heat When water is heated to 
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240° the steam exerts an additioiiftl force of about 
ISlbs. on every square inch, being equal to the 
pressure of another atmosphere. 

Robert. — But I thought you said, father, thaH 
water could not be heated above the boiling point; 
then how can it be made so hot as 240°, which 1^ 
28° above boiUng? 

Mr. p. — I said it could not be heated above 
the boiling point if the steam were allowed to 
escape ; but, by confining the steam, and thus 
preventing the heat from flying off, water may be 
made as hot as any other substance, provided the 
vessel be strong enough. 

Harriet. — Why need it be so very strong? 

Mr. p. — Because the force of steam at very 
high temperatures becomes almost irresistible. It 
is ascertained that at 439° steam exerts a force 
of 375lbs. on every square inch ; and, as the heat 
is increased, the strength of the steam becomes 
greater. Mr. Perkins, indeed, is stated to have 
heated water red hot, and to have generated steam 
that acted with a force of ISOOlbs. per square 
inch. If a vessel the size of a common tea-kettle 
contained steam of this power, the pressure on its 
whole surface would exceed 400,000lbs. 

Fbedehick. — Can you show us any experi- 
ment, father, that will exhibit this elastic power of 
steam? 

Mr. p. — Most experiments with high-pressure 

steam are attended with some danger, and therefore 

ought to be exhibited with great caution. I think 
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I can, however, give you some idea of the force 
of steam by a very simple npparatas. A piece of 
copper gas-tube, that has one end closed, and a 
bladder tied to the other, will answer the purpose. 
{Mr. Powell produces a piece ofgas-tibe about a 
fool in length and a qttarier of an inch diameter, 
brazed at one end, into which he pours a tea-spoon- 
ful of water, and then ties a bladder very firmly on to 
the other end.) I will now place the end of the 
tube, where the water is contained, on the fire, in 
a perpendicular position, that it may become hot. 
Stand at a distance fl'om it, my children, lest the 
water should be thrown out and scald you. 

Harriet. — [Clinging to her father.) Papa, 
what will it do? Is it likely to hurt us? 

Frederick. — Look! look! the bladder is 
swelling out as if it were blown. 

Mr. p.- — The steam is beginning to form, and 
is filling the blailder. You see it is now about to 
burst by the force of the confined steam. [The 
bladder bursts with a loud explosion.) 

Harriet. — Oh dear! what a tremendous 
noise ! I am almost stunned. 

Mr. p. — The bladder, you perceive, is barst 
at last, the pressure having become too great for 
the strength of the bladder to resist it. 

Frederick. — Is it in this way that accidentB 
happen in steam engines ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear; the bladder in this 
experiment might represent the boiler of a steam 
engine, in which the steam was forced up beyond 
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the power of the boilev to bear it. I very lately 
a boiler that had been blown to the distance 
of several hundred feet, owing to the bottom of it 
giving way. It was carried over a building be- 
longing to the works, knocking part of it down 
ih ils progress, and scattering death among tbft 
work-people within : eight or ten persons were 
killed, and numbers dreadfully scalded. 

RoBEHT. — If accidents are so likely to happeBi 
with high-pressure steam engines, why are they 
ever used, when the other kind would do as well ? 

Mr, P, — High-pressure engines possess many 
advantages which render them preferable in par- 
ticular circumstances to condensing ones. In tlie 
first place, they are cheaper, as the whole appa> 
ratus of the condenser is spared. In the next 
place, it often happens that it is impossible Co pro- 
cure so large a supply of cold water as is required 
to condense the steam, — in moving engines on 
rail-roads more especially ; and, in the third place, 
high-pressure steam engines require less fuel. 

FuEDERicK. — What is the reason of that, 
father? 

Mr. p. — I explained to you the other day that 
«aterrequireslobeheated to 21 2° before the elastic 
force of steam becomes equal to balance the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere ; but having attained that 
point, it only requires 28° of additional heat te 
doilble its power; 25° more to treble it, and 18° 
additional to quadruple itj each succeeding at- 
mosphere of pressure being gained by a lower 
D 6 
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proportion of heat. At a temperature of 367° ibe 
force of st^am is increased ten times. Now,, if 
the water,. before being heated, was at the tem*^ 
perature of 57°, it must require 155° of * heat 
to ;'aise it to the boiling point ; the whole of wbidb 
l^eat will, after all, only produce steam of force suf- 
dent to balance the weight of the atmosphere. 

Frederick. — Yes, I think I see how it is 
now; 28° degrees of heat added after 212° are 
equal in effect to 155° before; for steam formed at 
212° will only have one half the strength of the 
steam from water heated to 24jO°. 
.Mr. p. — Yes, Frederick, you are right Thus 
you perceive that 155° added to 212° will pro- 
duce steam possessing ten times the power that 
the same quantity of heat would produce if em* 
ployed in raising the water merely to the boiling 
point 

Robert. — You have told us, father, that steam 
aqd vapour contain a great deal of heat; how 
can this be known ? 

Mr. p. — It can be proved to be the case by 
many experiments, but one will be enough for the 

present I will put 
into this retort a 
quarter of a pint 
of water, and in- 
sert die end of the 
tube into a basin 
containing a gal- 
lon of water at tfy» 
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temperature of 50°, and then apply a lamp lo the 
Setort till the water boils away. {Mr, Powell 
arratiges the apparatus in the manner described, and 
exhibited in the annexed wood-cut.) In the mean 
time, let us see how much the temperature of one 
gallon of water at 50° is raised by adding to it a 
quarter of a pint of boiling water. [Mr. Powell 
mixes a quarter of a pint of boiling water with a 
gaUon of cold.) Frederick, observe how much the 
thermometer rises. 

Frederick. — (Holding the btdb in the water.) 
It has risen full nine degrees. 

Mr. p. — Very well: now if the steam from 
the quarter of a pint of water in the retort con- 
tain only the same quantity of heat as boiling 
water, the temperature of the water in which it is 
condensed wilt be raised only nine degrees. 

RoBEKT. — I should not think it would be soi 

Mr. p. — Frederick, let us know how the ther- 
mometer decides the question, fur the water is just 
boiled away. 

Fkederick. — {Putting the thermometer into the 
aater.) The water is quite hot; and see, the ther- 
mometer has risen to 1 1 8% which is 68° higher thaa 
the water was before. 

Mit. P. — That is as I expected it would do: 
for steam contains about 1000° more of heat thos 
the same weight of boiling water. 

Robert. — I do not understand how that can 
be, for steam cannot be hotter than boiling water. 

Mji. p. — An equal bidk of steam does not con- 
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tain nearly so much heat as an equal btdk of 
boiling water ; but> you must bear in mind, that 
one pint of water would fill 1800 pints when con- 
verted into steam ; and the heat diffused through 
this large space^ when condensed into one pint, 
is seven times greater than the heat in the same 
weight of boiling water. Steam or vapour, it is 
supposed, always contains the same quantity of 
heat, whether it be formed at a temperature of 60^ 
or 600^ 

Robert. — What ! do you mean, father, that 
when steam is made three times as hot as boiling 
water, it does not contain more heat than common 
steam in a kettle ? 

Mr. p. — I mean that the same weight of steam 
does not; because the more steam is heated the 
more it is compressed, and, consequently, it weighs^ 
heavier ; and a smaller quantity of high-pressure 
steam will therefore be condensed into as much 
water as>a larger quantity of common steam. 

Robert. — Ay, I thmk I understand it now : 
what the steam gains in heat it loses in bulk; b 
not that it? 

Mr. p. — Just so. This has been rather ft 
puzzling subject ; but I hope I have succeeded itl 
making you understand the general properties 6i 
steam. A more particular consideration of the 
differait applications of steam, as a moving power, 
does not come within the scope of our preisetlt 
consideration; though I may, at a future time, 
take an opportunity of explaining that subject to 
you more fblly. 
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CONVERSATION VIII. 



CLOUDS, FOGS, AND DEW. 



{A thick Pog.) 



Frederick. •— What a very fi^gy morning this 
is ! I can scarcely see across the road. 

Harriet^ — I should like, papa, very much to 
know what it is that makes these disagreeable 
fogs. 

Mr. p. — If you understood what I told yon 
f espectibg the nature of steam, I think it will not 
require much time to explain the nature ithd cause 
ef fogs^ In our conversation upon stiMm and 
vapour, we considered only the property of that 
vapour which is given out by liquids in a boilirig 
state; but fluids^ even at their coidest temper* 
atttties, are continually, though slowly^ being 
diaDged into vapour. This slow process is called 
evaporation. 

Robert.-^ But I thought vapours contained it 
great quantity of heat ; then how can vapour be 
made in cold weather ? 

Mr. p.— You cannot, surely^ have forgotten 
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what I so recently explained to you respecting the 
heat contained in the atmosphere^ even at the 
lowest temperatures. You must remember thut^ 
even in the coldest weather we ever experience ill 
this country, the air is quite hot, compared with 
the temperature near the poles. It is from thisf 
source, and from the heat of the earth, therefor^Bi 
that vapour derives its heat. The process is 
always going on, though very slowly, compared 
with the vapour formed at boiling heat. 

Frederick. — I suppose that evaporation goes 
on faster in hot than in cold weather. 

Mr. p. — You are right. In summer the quan- 
tity of water evaporated from one acre of land, after 
heavy rain, is estimated at 1900 gallons in twelve 
hours. Even when apparently quite dry, th^ 
ground is continually parting with vapour to the 
atmosphere, though not in such large quantities. 

Harriet. — But what becomes of Ihe vapour ? 
. Mr. ^ — As vapour is lighter than the air 
near the surface of the earth, it ascends into the 
colder regions of the upper air, till, being deprived 
of a portion of its heat, it is partially condensed 
into water, in the same manner as you observe^ 
the steam issuing from the kettle is condense4 
into a mist This condensed vapour forms cloiids, 

Robert. — If the clouds consist of water, why 
^ they float so high in the air instead of falling 
(directly to the ground, as water would do? 

Mr. p. — Each particle of water condensed 
firom the vapour, is so minute as not to be sepa- 
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rately visible to the naked eye. Its weight is, 
therefore, not sufficient to counterbalance the 
resistance of the air to its descent; and when 
large quantities of these minute particles are col- 
lected together, as in clouds, the extended surface 
they present to the air helps to sustain them. 
Besides, the whole mass being kept distended by 
mixture with the air, the weight scarcely exceeds 
that of the surrounding atmosphere, and must be 
absolutely lighter, than the air near the earth's 
surface. 

. Frederick. — Are fogs, then, any thing like 
clouds ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, Frederick ; they are formed in 
the same manner. The only difference between 
them is, that the vapour which forms a fog, is 
condensed before it can ascend from the earth. 

Robert. — But why is vapour sometimes con- 
densed into fog, and sometimes into clonds ? why 
is it not always the same, either all fej^ *or all 
clouds ? 

Mr. p. — That entirely depends upon the tem- 
perature of the air, as compared with that of the 
earth, or water, from which the vapour rises. If 
the surface of the earth be hotter than the sum 
rounding air, the vapour, in this case, obtains the 
greater portion of its heat from the earth, or 
water, and, rising into the colder air, it is almost 
immediately condensed before it can ascend. Ii$ 
on the contraryj the air be warmer than water, 
the vapour rises uncondensed. The atmosphere 
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in the latter case is dear, and in the former 

foggy- 

Robert. • — But if the air being colder than the 
earth makes fogs, the weather ought always to be 
feg^ in a frost, which it is not. 

Mr. p. — I am not surprised at your wonder- 
ing why fogs are not produced by frost Th^ 
cause of the atmosphere being generally clear in 
a hard frost is twofold. In the first place, the 
water and the moisture on the earth's sui*face being 
then frozen, a much less quantity of vapour is 
formed; and, in the second place, the sir con- 
denses the vapour as soon as formed, and it is 
frozen before it can rise from the earth, and pro- 
duces what is called a hoar frost. 

Harriet. -^ What is it that makes the grass 
so wet on summer mornings, when there is no 

fog? 

Mr. p. *— It is owing to the comparative cold- 
ness oQifhe grass. The earth during the day 
having become heated by the sun, is hotter than 
the air after the sun is gone down, and part 
of the vapour is, therefore, condensed before it 
can ascend, and forms dew. It has been ascer- 
tained by the late Dr. Wells, who made a series 
of experiments with a view to explain the pheno-^ 
mena of dew, that the air close to the earth is 
several degrees colder during the formation of 
dew than it is four or five feet from the ground. 
This difference he supposed to be owing to the 
radiation of heat from the surface of the earth ; 
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and it is a remarkable fact that on clear niglits, 
when there are no clouds to reflect the heat again 
to the earth, this difference of temperature is most 
observable; and on these nights It is that the 
greatest quantity of dew is deposited. On cloudy 
und windy nights there is scarcely any dew 
formed. 

Frederick. — What is the reason, father, that 
dew will not fall on highly polished steel ? 

Mr. p. — Dr. Wells found that polished metals, 
and all substances that radiate heat very imper- 
fectly, are warmer on clear nights than those from 
whose surfaces heat is radiated more rapidly ; and, 
in consequence of their being warmer, less dew will 
be formed upon them. The circumstance that dew 
is deposited in different quantities upon different 
substances, and that those on which it collects are 
the best radiators of heat, strongly confirms the 
radiating theory. 

Harriet. — I should suppose, then, (hat grass 
Sent out a great deal of heat in this way, for it 
often seems quite drenched with dew. 

Mh. p. — Yes, it does, Harriet. Grave!, on the 
contrary, radiates comparatively very little heat, 
■which is the cause of the walks in the gai-den being 
dry when the grass is not fit to walk upon. Wool, 
cotton, and all fibrous substances, are found to 
Tadiate a large quantity of heat, and to become 
llie coldest when exposed on a clear night. But, 
whatever may be the cause of one substance be- 
coming cooler than another, the effect is the same 
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as regards the formation of dew ; for the vapour 
vlll not be condensed, unless the air, or the sub- 
stances on which dew is deposited, is colder than 
the vapour. 

Frederick. — Then, so long as the air is hotter 
tlian the earth, there will be no fogs ? 

Mr. p. — No, there will not. In spring, before 
the earth has received much heat from the sun, 
fogs are not nearly so frequent as in the autumn, 
at which time the earth is, at night, generally war- 
mer than the air. You have, I dare say, ob- 
served the canal, on a frosty September morning, 
looking as if it were almost boiling. This ap- 
pearance is owing to the water being much warmer 
than the air, and the vapour being therefore con- 
densed as it rises from the surface, presents the 
appearance of hot steaming water. 

Harriet. — But, papa, why are fogs so much 
more common in valleys than on hills ? 

Miu^Sl^y alleys generally contain more moistiire 
than hilk, therefore, a larger* quantity of vapour 
is formed there. Besides, the tops of hills are 
more exposed to the wind, which dissipates the 
fog. 

Harriet. — How does wind clear away fogs ? 

Mr* p. — It does so in two ways : first, by 
mechanically blowing the condensed vapour away ; 
secondly, a constantly fresh current of air being 
brought into contact with the minute particles of 
water composing the fog, they are dissolved again 
into vapour. 
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Frederick. — Is there always vapour in the air? 

Mr. p. — Yes, Frederick ; in the most brilliant 
day of summer the air is more charged with 
vapour than in the foggy days of November ; but 
the heat keeps the moisture in a state of vapour, 
and it is, therefore, invisible. 

Robert. — How can it be known then ? 

Mr. p. — The existence of vapour may be 
easily detected. For instance, if on a fine sum- 
mer's day an empty glass be brought out of a cold 
cellar into the open air, it will instantly be covered 
with mist; for the vapour in the air will be con- 
densed by the cold glass, and the moisture will 
adhere to its sides. In the same manner, when a 
thaw suddenly succeeds a hard frost, the walls of a 
house will run down with wet. This phenomenon 
depends upon the same cause ; for in consequence 
of the thickness of the walls, they cannot change 
their temperature so quickly as the air, and will 
remain for some days colder than the atai6iphere. 
By this means the walls condense the invisible 
vapour, and the moisture adheres to them, and 
runs down in streams. 

Frederick. — Yes, I have noticed the walls 
of our house do so in a thaw, and I thought it 
was owing to the house being damp. 

Mr. p. — Many a house< gets a bad character 
from the same cause, very undeservedly. The 
thicker the walls, the longer will the moisture ad- 
here to them, provided the previous frost has been 
long enough to penetrate the bricks. 
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Frederick* -*-*- 1 suppose^ father, that io the 
same manner you have explained the cause of 
fogs, you account for our seeing the breath of 
people in cold weather. 

Mb. p. — You are right, Frederick. The va- 
pour, as it issues from the mouth, becomes con- 
densed by the cold, and is, therefore, rendered 
visiUe. 

Har&iet. — It is very disagreeable to be fol- 
lowing people in a frost, and to have all their 
breath blowing into one's face. That makes me 
dislike walking in the streets in a frost. 

Robert. — Or to come near a hofse that h 
blowing clouds at you through his nostrils — «!% 
Harriet? 

Harriet. — Oh, shocking I 

Mr. p. — It is all &ncy, Harriet The same 
thing takes place in the most beautiful day of 
summer, but as. the vi^ur is then iavisible, you do 
not tluoh;^ any annoyance. This, and number* 
less other annoyances of the same kind, are dj3t* 
i^eeable only in idea. You should endeavour, as 
much as possible, to overcome your aversion to 
such trifles ; if not, you will continually be made 
uncomfortable, and be disgusted with matters that 
ought not to give you the slightest uneasiness. 
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CONVERSATION IX. 



KAIN, SNOWi AND HAIL. 



Mb. p. -^ It is rainiag so yery heavily this 
morning, that I think we cannot do better, my 
children, than stay at home aad endeavour to 
explain what causes rain to &11.. 

RoBSBT. — I think there can be no great dif- 
ficulty in finding out that, however; for every 
body knows that rain comes from the clouds. 

Mb. p. — Then you can perhaps tell us why 
the clouds sometimes rain, and at other times do 
not; and why the rain descends in dropa.of such 
equal size, instead of coming dowa ia masses. 

RoBEBT. — No, I cannot tell that exactly ; but 
J know that it is the clouds that make the rain. 

Mb. p. — The rain comes &om the douds, no 
doubt ; but the manner in which rain is made has 
puzsled older heads than yours, Robert ; and we 
cannot now speak positively as to the cause of 
rain. 

Fbedebick. -<-* Is it not owing to the condens* 
ation of the vapour? 

Mb. p. -— Yes» it is owing to the condensation 
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of tbeV vapour; but you must recollect that aS 
clouds Gonsist of condensed vapour, yet all cloudl 
do not rain. 

Fbeo£Rick. — Then what is supposed to be the 
cause, father ? 

Mr. p. — The immediate cause of rain is owing 
to the partially condensed vapour of the clouds hav- 
ing been rendered more dense than before. In this 
more condensed state the clouds resemble whatt 
are termed mists^ in which the particles of water 
are separately visible, though extremely small,- and 
possess sufficient weight to fall to the ground. 

u Robert. — But what can make the clouds more 
dense at one time than at another ? 

Mr. p. — There are many causes that would ac- 
count for it. Suppose, for instance, a cloud to be 
continually receiving fresh supplies of vapour from 
the earth, which vapour becomes condensed on 
entering it. The additional vapour, when ikm 
condensed, would unite with the minute partidei 
of water forming the cloud, and, by continud 
addition, these particles would become minute bitl 
visible drops, like a mist. Again« if a cold currenl 
of air come in contact with vapour at a lo#i 
elevation in the atmosphere, such vapour will be 
condensed into larger particles than if it had bew 
condensed higher in the air, where it would havv' 
been more expanded; and a cloud formed ntat 
to the earth will, therefore, be more dense thnsi' 
when formed after the vapour has risen higher. 

Frederick. — Then I suppose, father, when 
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the vapour is most rarefied, the drops of water 
into which it is condensed are the smallest. 
Mr. p. — They are, my dear. 
Robert. — But what makes vapour thinner at 
one time than at another ? , 

- Mh. p. — The vapour is more or less rarefled, 
or, in other woi'ds, its elasticity is greater or less, ac- 
cording to the degree of heat at which it is formed. 
Thus, as I before toid you, steam formed at a 
temperature of 2 tO° has twice the elasticity of steam 
formed at 212°, the boiling point; and vapour 
formed on a hot day in summer possesses more 
elasticity than vapour produced on a cold day in 
November. 

FiiEDERicK. — Then, does a gallon of the vapour 
Jbrmed in hot weather contain more water than a 
gallon of vapour formed on a cold day? 

Mr. P. — Yes, that is the case. Tlie cold 
vapour is more rarefied than the hot ; and, there- 
fore, when condensed, the fog or cloud is not so 
thick. Besides, the condensation of cold vapour 
must be carried on more slowly, for the difference 
in temperature between it and the air is not so 
■great. 

Frederick. — Does the quick condensation of 
vapour, then, depend upon the di£krence in heat 
between the vapour and tlie air ? 

Mr. p. — Entirely so. Thus, you perceive 
that the hot steam from the kettle is instantly 
condensed as soon as it becomes eKposed to the 



air ; whereas the vapour in the room, formed at 
the same temperature as the air, remains invisible. 

Robert. — ^ut how can we be certain that 
there is any vapour in the room, when we cannot 
see it? 

Mr, p. — I can, if you wish it, make the vapour 
visible. 

Robert* — Yes, I should like it by all means. 

Harriet. — And so should I, papa. 

Mr. p. — {Producing a large empty phial,) You 
perceive this phial is apparently quite dry and clean. 
It is full of the same air as this room. I will 
cork it up; and now, Robert, look at it. Do you 
suppose it contains any vapour ? 

Robert. — I think not, for it appears quite dry. 

Mr. p. — Take it into the cellar for a minute^ 
and see what effect that has upon it. 

Robert. — {Returning with the phial after having 
taken it into the cellar.) Look, father! the bottle 
is all dim inside. 

Mr. p. — That is the vapour you could not see 
in this warm room, now condensed by the colder 
temperature of the cellar, and become visible. It 
is owing to the same cause that the vapour of the 
breath is condensed on the windows of a car- 
riage. The vapour is invisible in the carriage, 
because the heat inside maintains it in a state of 
vapour ; but the windows, being cooled by the 
external air, condense the vapour as soon as it 
touches them. The frosty crystallisations on the 
inside of a window may be explained in a similar 
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way. The vapour in the room is condensed and 
frozen on coming in contact with the cold gla69| 
atid forms there a considerable thickness of ice, 
whilst in other parts of the room the Vapour is not 
perceptible. 

HaHriet. — I remembei*, papa, that when We 
went on the steam-boat with you, last summer, 
a shower of smaU rain came on when the engineer 
let out the steam, though it was a very fine day : 
was that owing to the condensation of the steam ? 

Mr. p. — I am very glad, Harriet, my dear, that 
you have reminded me of the circumstance, as it is 
a complete illustration of the formation of rain. 
The steam, as it issued from the steam-pipe, was 
condensed immediately into a thick mist by the 
colder air; and the minute particles of water first 
formed, having been enlarged by the condens- 
ation of more steam upon them, became suf- 
ciently heavy to fall down in dix>ps. 

FREnERicK. — Yes, I remember the shower 
very well; but the drops were smaller than those 
in a common shower of rain. 

Mr. p. — The smallness of the drops was owing 
to the small quantity of condensed steam through 
which they had to fall, compared with the mag- 
nitude of clouds. If the mass of steam had been 
greater, the drops, in descending, would have col- 
lected more water round them: two or more drops 
would have united into one ; and they would have 
become equal to the largest drops of rain. 

£■ 2 .t 
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Harriet. -^ Do the drops of rain unite in tbat 
way in falling from the clouds ? 

Mr. p. — We must conclude that they do; for 
it is ascertained that the drops increase in size as 
they approach the ground. If we suppose th^ 
clouds to be of great thicknessj we can easily ima- 
gine that, as soon as the smallest particles become 
large enough to descend, they will increase in size 
by uniting with other small drops in their descent 

Frederick. — What effect has the wind in 
producing rain ? 

Mr. p. — The wind has very opposite efiect$ 
upon the clouds, depending upon its temperature, 
its velocity, and the formation of the clouds them* 
selves. A wind warmer than the temperature of 
a cloud will dissolve it into vapour ; and in this 
way you may often see clouds disappear in the air. 
If the wind be colder than the cloud, it will con- 
dense more vapour around it, and, by compressing 
the minute particles together, will assist their 
uniting into drops. If the mass of clouds be suf- 
ficiently great to resist the action of the wind, we 
may suppose that rain will be produced merely by 
the particles of condensed vapour in the middle of 
the clouds being compressed together. 

Frederick. — Then it appears that the wind is 
the principal cause of rain. 

Mr. p. •— There is reason to believe that it is 
the chief agent; but there may be other causes 
which produce the condensation of vapour, that 
we are at present unacquainted with. We may. 



however, take it for granted, that the vapour can- 
not be condensed until it has parted with the heat 
that kept it in a state of invisible vapour. 

Harriet. — I suppose, then, papa, that snow 
must be made from vapour that has lost all its heat? 

Mr. p. — Not all, Harriet, but sufficient to 
reduce its temperature to the freezing point. Snow 
we must suppose to be formed by the freezing of 
the minute particles of moisture as they are con- 
densed. The hoar frost upon grass and trees is 
formed in the same manner, and, if closely ex- 
amined, will be found to consist of a number of 
small crystals of ice. 

• Frederick. — What causes the difference be^ 
tween snow and hail ? 

Ma. P. — Snow is formed, as I have told you, 
by the freezing of the small particles of moisture 
before they are united into drops; hail, on the 
contrary, is first formed into drops, and is frozen 
as it descends to the ground. 

Frederick. — Yes, I understand now how it 
k ; they are both frozen rain ; only snow is frozen 
in the clouds as it is made, and hail is nothing 
Riore than rain frozen as it comes down. 

Mr. p. — I am glad, Frederick, you have so 
tlearly explained the difference. The subject of 
this morning's conversation is one of considerable 
difficulty and intricacy, if pursued in all its bear-^ 
lugs ; but I trust I have given you a sufficient in- 
sight into the causes that may commonly produce 
rain, to enable you to understand them. 
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CONVERSATION X. 

VIKE. 



Harriet, — You have toW us^ papsr » great 
deal about heat and cold, but you have not yet 
said any thing about fire.^ 

Robert. — Every body knows that the fire ia 
the grate comes from the coals. 

Mr. p. — Then every body is mistaken, Ro- 
bert. The fire does not come fi-om the coals ;: 
they are only the means of bringing it into action r 
the heat comes from the air. 

Harriet. — You cannot mean, papa, that the 
coals do not burn when put on the fire ? 

Mr. p. — I mean, my dear, that the heat, by 
which the coals are reduced to cinders and ashes, 
comes from the air and not from the coals ; and that 
they will not bum unless supplied with air. I will 
show you that air is necessary for the produiE^ion 
of flame, by placing a lighted taper under a glass 
to exclude the air, when you will perceive that the 
light will shortly be extinguished. {Mr. PoWeli. 



fastens a taper to a flat piece of corky and lets it 

I I Jhat on the surface of water con^ 

I tained in a saucer. After lighting the 

I S^ I taper^ he covers it with alargeglassy as 

^^^K^Bf^ represented in the annexed wood^cut.) 

Harriet. — The taper is going out, papa. 

Mr. p. — Yes. It is now extinguished. 

Frederick. — And the water has risen higher 
in the glass than it was before. 

Mr. p. — Part of* the air has been consumed 
by the taper, and the water is, therefore, forced 
higher to supply its place. You may learn from 
this experiment, that a candle will not burn with* 
out air, and that the air is consumed by the burn- 
ing. The same holds good with regard to the 
fire ; for when the supply of air is stopped, as it 
can be in some stoves, the fire goes out* 

Robert. ' — But how can the air burn, father ? 

Mr. p. — Before I attempt to answer that 
question, it will be necessary to give you some idea 
of the composition of the air, and of the property 
that all bodies, and more especially airs and va- 
pours, possess of containing heat in what is termed 
B'latenti or hidden, state. 

Harriet. — What do you mean, papa, by 
sajdng that all things can hide heat ? 

Mr. p. — When any substance receives a 
€|uantity of heat, without feeling hotter, the. heat 
that it so receives is said to he latent; because. it 
k hidden from the senses, and its existence in tlie 
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sabstfince is not made apparent by the most sen^^ 
sitire thermometer, 

' Robert. — Is it possible for any thing to be 
heated without becoming hotter? 

Mr. P- — Yes; without becoming 5^W5/J^ hotter, 
as I can readily convince you, if you will fetch me 
a piece of ice from the tub in the yard, that I saw 
frozen over this morning ; and bring at the same 
time a pint of the water from under the ice. 

Robert. — (Bringing the ice in a basin^ and 
the water,) * Here is the ice and the water, father; 
if there be any heat in them, it is so well hidden^ 
that I cannot find, it out. 

Mr. p. — But the thermometer can, as you* 
know, Robert, from your experience the other day. 
We do not call the heat in ice latent ; for it is 
very sensibly warm, compared with a mixture of 
salt and snow. Yon see the ice and the water 
are of the same temperature; the thermometer 
stands in each at S2°. I will weigh a pound of 
ice, and put it into a saucepan over the fire* 
When melted, it will be nearly equal in bulk to the 
cold water, which I will put into another saucepan 
over the same fire. We shall see presently which, 
is the soonest heated. (Mr. Powell places the 
ice and the water on thejire in separate saucepans*) 

Harriet. — As they both get the same heat 
from the fire, I suppose one will be as hot as the 
Other, See^ the ice is beginning to melt already. 

Robert. — Yes, it is quite clear that that i& 
getting warm. 
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, Mk. p. — ' Suppose, when the ice is nearly 
melted, you should find that the water is no hotter 
than the ice was at first; what would you thiok had 
become of all the heat it is now receiving from 
the fire? 

Robert. — I should tliink the water could play 
at hide-and-seek a great deal better than I canj 
but that cannot be, you know, father. , 

■ Mr, P, — Take both saucepans from the fire, 
for the ice is just melted : put the thermometer 
iato the water dissolved from the ice, and let us 
know how much heat it has gained. 

RoBiiRT. — {Holding the thermometer in the 
Water.) Why, I declare, the quicksilver has fallen 
nearly to freezing ! and the water really feels a^ 
cold as the ice did. 

Mr. p. — Now try the other water with th^ 
thermonietei'. 

Robert. — This seems to be nearly boiling, 
and the quicksilver is rising very fast. See, it is 
at 172° ! How very strange this is ! 
J Fredeiuck. — The water has, then, gained 
1*0° of heat, whilst the melted ice does not ap- 
pear to have gained any; though the same quan- 
tity of heat must have entered both. 

Mn. P. — The 140°of heat gained by the melted 
ice are latent in the liquid ; that is, it has received 
140° of heat, in being converted from a solid into « 
liquid, without any sensible difference having been 
produced in its temperature. This quantity of heat 
seems necessary to keep water in a fluid state, and 
E 5 
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most be parted with before it can be again frozen* 
it can be proved, by other experiments, that ic0 
absorbs, when melting, 140^ of heat. For instance^ 
if a pound of water at 1 72^ be mixed with a pound 
of ice at 32^, the temperature of the mixture woulct 
be only 32^ instead of 102% as it would be if equal 
quantities of water of those temperatures were 
mixed together: thus, 140^ must have become 
Idtent, or concealed, in the melted ice. It is owing 
to this absorption of heat by water that the prdcess 
of freezing is so very sfow;^ for the water must first 
part with the beat that preserves it in a liquid 
state, before it can become solid. Were it not for 
this provision of Nature, connected with the pecu- 
liar deviation which water presents to the expan- 
sion of bodies by heat, as already noticed *, our 
rivers and lakes would speedily be frozen into 
masses during frost; and, on the first change to 
milder weather, the snow on the ground would be 
almost instantly dissolved, and the land would be 
inundated by the melted torrents. 

Frederick. — What other things, besides 
water, contain heat hidden in this manner ? 

Mr. p. — All solid bodies, on becoming fiuid^ 
either by melting or dissolving, absorb much more 
heat than the thermometer indicates ; and, in the 
melting of some metals, this quantity exceeds, by 
four or five times, the quantity absorbed by melting 
ice. When liquids are converted into airs or va«- 

♦ Conversation V., p.^41r 



pourS) a stUl greater quantity of heat ia rendered- 
latent) than ia the change of solids into liquids ; th4 
quantity of latent beat generally increasing in pro^ 
portion to the increase of the bulk of any body by 
tibe. change. When water is converted into steam 
(which occupies 1800 times the space of water )^ 
1000° of heat become latent during the increase of 
bulk; that is, when one pint of water of 212^ is 
changed into 1800 pints of steam, which is also 
212^ the ISOO pints of steam will contain 1000° 
more of heat than the pint of boiling water from 
which it was made, as I explained to you in our 
conversation on steam. If the same steam be 
again condensed into water, its latent heat will be 
discovered, for it will give out as much heat as a 
pint of water would do if heated 1000° above 
boiling heat 

Frederick. — Do you mean, father, that steam, 
which the thermometer will tell us is only as hot 
as boiling water, really is 1000° hotter ? 

Mr. p. — The same ^weight of steam contains 
1000° more of heat than the same weight of boil- 
ing water; though, as steam is 1800 times lighter 
than water, the same bulk of steam will not contain 
nearly so much heat as the same bulk of boiling 
water. As water in melting from ice absorbs 140°, 
and when in expanding into steam it absorbs 1000° 
more, steam we may consider as containing 1140° 
more of latent heat than ice. Steam, when formed 
at the temperature of boiling water, also contains 
180° more of sensible heat than ice at 32°; there- 
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j&re the latent heat and sensible beat together: 
will make the same weight of steam 1310^ hot^ 
ter than the same weight of ice. If we coahi^ 
suddenly condense a pint of steam into a pound; 
of ice, the IS 10® oi heat would be given out,> 
and would be sufficient to produce the a^^ar^ 
ance of flame. Now, what would take place in 
the case of steam, if it could be condensed at 
once into ice, does actually take place with air 
during the burning of coals upon the fire. 

Frederick. — Air, then, I suppose, contains 
hidden heat, in the same manner as steam. 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear, it does ; though the 
quantity of latent heat in air has not been ac* 
curately ascertained. That it does contain heat^ 
however, may easily be made apparent, by sud- 
denly compressing air in a syringe with tikider 
placed at the bottom, for the compression of the 
air will cause it to give out sufficient heat to s^ 
fire to the tinder. 

Frederick. — Does air become solid, . then, 
father, by burning in the fire ? 

Mr. p. — A great part of the air that is con- 
sumed is converted into water, which is 600 times 
smaller in bulk than air ; and this condensation 
of air into water produces flame in fires. * 

* Lavoisier's theory of combustion has been adopted to 
explain the cause of fire, because, whatever difficulties may 
attend the general application of this theory, it appears to be 
admitted that the heat and light evolved in common combus- 
tion are principally produced by the liberation of latent heat* 



Harriet. — What, papa ! do you mean that it 
is water that makes the fire burn? That is the 
iBtrangest thing you have told us yet ; for water, 
we all know, puts out fire. 

Mr. p. — Yes, Harriet, it may sefem very ex- 
traordinary, but it is the [fact ; and though water 
extinguishes fire, no fire blazes without producing 
water. 

Robert. — Well, if fire and water are the same, 
I shall not believe my senses any more. 

Mr. p. — Remember, Robert, they have failed 
you already in your attempts to distinguish hot 
from cold. 

Frederick. — But how is it, father, that air can 
be changed into water ? and in the fire too, where 
we always suppose there cannot possibly be any ? 

Mr. p. — To enable you to understand this 
interesting subject, it will be necessary to enter 
into an explanation of the nature and composition 
of the air of the atmosphere ; and as that will 
occupy some time, I will postpone the consider- 
ation of it until to-morrow. 
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CONVERSATION XL 

FIRE (^continued). 



Frederick. — I am quite anxious, father, to 
know what the air can be made of, that it should 
be changed into water by the fire. 

Mr. p. — The air we breathe is composed of a 
mixture of two airs, or gases, called oaygen and 
nitrogen ; in the proportion of one fifth part of 
oxygen to four fifths of nitrogen. It is the oxygen 
gas in the air that causes combustibles to burn in 
it. If that gas be taken away, the most combustible 
body will not burn in the remaining nitrogen; 
and if any lighted substance be put into pure 
oxygen gas, it will burn with greatly increased 
brilliancy. I have prepared a jar of that gas, to 
enable you to see this effect. When I let this 
small lighted taper down into the jar, you will 
perceive how much more brilliant it will become. 
(Mr. Powell ties the taper to a piece of wire^ and 
^hen lighted he introduces it into the Jar of oxygen 
gas.) 

Harriet. - ^ How very beautifully it burns ! 
It is almost too bright to look at. 
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Frederick. — ■ What is that mist I see round 
the jar, father, now that the taper is burnt out ? 

Mr. p. — That is the water formed by the 
burning of the taper ; and in that water you see 
the oxygen gas condensed into a liquid. 

Robert. — Is it like common water ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, it is water in its purest form* 
All water is composed of two substances; which 
we know, when separate, only in the form of gas : 
these substances are oxygen and hydrogen. Hy- 
drogen gas is sixteen times lighter than atmor 
spheric air; yet, though so very light, it forms a 
great part of most combustibles^ with which it is 
united in a solid form. Hydrogen and oxygen 
gases have a very strong attraction for each other, 
so that when heated to 800® they instantly unite, 
and condense from the expanded form of gas 
into water, which is the product of their union. 
Water, therefore, is a mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen. The proportions in which they unite to 
form water are, eight parts by weight of oxygen to 
one of hydrogen ; but as hydrogen gas is so much 
lighter than oxygen gas, the proportions, when 
measured by the bulk of the two gases, are eight 
measures of hydrogen to two measures of oxygen. 

Robert. — But how can it be known that water 
is a mixture of these two gases ? 

Mr. p. — By burning a mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen gases in a closed vessel, the product iis 
found to be water; and the quantity of water formed, 
is just equal to the weight of the gases burned. 



Agttinj 'water may be separated into its two g^isj^ 
by possiog steam through a red-hot tube coqtaii;L7. 
ing iron wire; for in this case the oxygen in the.; 
steam, having a greater attraction for the hot iron 
than it has for the hydrogen, unites with the win^. 
and leaves the hydrogen, which passes along (he 
tube, and may be collected separately. The oxy- 
gen will become solid in the iron; and when the 
wire is taken out of the tube, it will be found to b^ 
covered with rust, and to be heavier than beforci, 
in consequence of its combination with the oxygen 
that previously existed in the steam. 
> Frederick. — Then, is rust solid oxygen, fa<^ 
ther? 

Mr. p. — It is oxygen united with iron ; and the 
msting of iron is owing to its great attraction fcir 
oxygen. 

Robert. — But if the burning of the fire be 
owing to the condensing of oxygen from the ^ir 
ittto water, by mixing with hydrogen, where does 
the hydrogen come from for it to mix with ? 
'Mr. P.— From the coals, Robert, which con- 
tain a great quantity of hydrogen in a solid state, 
iti the same way as rusted iron contains oxygen. 
The hydrogen in coals may be driven from them 
in the state of gas, by merely heating them in 
closed vessels, to prevent the hydrogen from unit- 
ing with the oxygen of the air. It is in this 
manner that the gas is produced with which the 
streets and shops are so brilliantly lighted. 

Robert. — But it very often happens, that the 



fire does not blaze at all ; and it seems to be hot- 
ter when the coals are oF a bright red heat than 
when they are blazing. 

Mr. p. — The red heat in the coals is pro- 
duced by the union of the oxygen in the air with, 
another substance in coals, that constitutes the 
principal part of their weight; this substance is 
charcoal, called by chemists carbon. Oxygen 
has, indeed, a greater attraction for carbon than 
it has for hydrogen; but their rapid union, so as 
to produce combustion, does not take place until, 
exposed to a higher temperature than hydrogen. 
Now, when coals are heated in a fire-grate, the 
heat is sufficient to produce this rapid union be- 
tween the carbon, or coke, in the coals, and the 
oxygen of the air ; and the red heat we see is oc- 
casioned bj' the oxygen uniting with the coke.. 
The combustion that thus takes place is much 
slower than when oxygen unites with hydrogen,- 
because the carbon, or coke, being solid, the union 
proceeds only on its surfaces ; whereas, in the 
anion of the two gases, it takes place through the 
whole mass. When the combination of the oxy- 
gen and carbon is quickened by a blast of air fronn 
the bellows, the heat is greatly increased; and lo 
a blacksmith's forge it is so intense, that the light 
given out is more brilliant than that of commoDi 
flame. i 

Fhederick. — Does the hnming of charcoal 
and oxygen form water, as well as the burning of 
oxygen and hydrogen ? 
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^ Mr. 1*.— ^No, my dear; the result of their 
iinioh is a transparent gas, containing the carbm 
in solution, and called carbonic acid gas. This gas 
is sometime^ called ^^ fixed air ; '' and it is the 
same as that which is compressed into soda water, 
and which rises in bubbles in bottled porter, and 
many other fermented liquors. When a piece of 
charcoal is burned in oxygen gas, it entirely dis- 
appears, and is dissolved in the gas. The oxygen 
gas is then changed into carbonic acid gas, which 
is perfectly transparent, though it contains the 
charcoal in solution ; and the weight of this gas is 
exactly equal to the weight of the oxygeli and 
charcoal together. 

• Fredericic;— Is the flame of a candle pro- 
duced by the union of oxygen and hydrogen, 
or by oxygen and charcoal ? 

• Mr. p. — It is by both ; for tallow and oil are 
<2omposed of carbon and hydrogen. When the 
wick of a candle is lighted, the heat produced is 
sufficient to enable the hydrogen of the tallow to 
combine with the oxygen of the air, and form 
water. The carbon that was previously united 
with the portion of hydrogen consumed, is thus set 
at liberty ; and, if the heat be sufficiently great, it 
also unites with a fresh portion of oxygen, and 
forms carbonic acid gas. But, as the carbon and 
oxygen require a greater degree of heat to enable 
them to combine than the hydrogen and oxygien, 
part of the carbon is frequently not burned, and 
rbes in the form of smoke. 
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' Frederick. — Then the light from the flame 
of a candle is produced by two burnings of twa 
separate quantities of oxygen; first, by its uniting 
with the hydrogen in the tallow, and then with the 
carbon. 

Mr. p. — Yes. The hydrogen, as it requires 
fess heat to combine with the oxygen, is the first 
to inflame, and gives that blue light you may 
perceive on the first lighting of a candle ; then^ 
as the carbon separates, and acquires sufiicient 
heat, by the increase of the flame, to unite with the 
oxygen, it also burns. But, as the hydrogen is the 
first to take the oxygen from the air, it frequently 
happens that the supply of air to the middle of the 
flame is tiot sufiicient to afford oxygen enough to 
bum all the carbon liberated from the tallow or 
oil. This is the cause of common lamps so fre* 
qnently smoking, and the defect is remedied in the 
Argand lamps by allowing a current of air to pass 
through the middle of the flame. By this method 
a sufficient supply of oxygen is obtained, and the 
lamp burns with greater brilliancy in proportion to 
the quantity of air consumed. 

Harriet. — I should never have supposed that 
80 many changes and mixtures were taking place 
as the candle flames away, and the coals are bum* 
ing to ashes. 

Mr. p. — You must not suppose, Harriet, that 
the coals or the candle are absolutely consumed ; 
there is nothing destroyed by being burnt. 
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' Harriet. — Not destroyed, papa ! Why, what 
becomes of the candle and the coals ? 

Robert. — I suppose they are hidden, Harriet; 
and that, if you only knew how to look for them, 
you would see candles and coals piled up latent in 
the air, as heat is — ha, ha, ha ! 

Mr. p. — Very good, Robert, and more true 
than you seem to imagine. When any combustible 
substance is burned, the elements of which it is 
composed are merely undergoing a change of form, 
and are no more destroyed than sugar is destroyed 
by being dissolved in a cup of tea. 
" Robert. -^- Then what becomes of the tallow 
in a burning candle, father ? 

Mr. p. — The hydrogen of the tallow, I have 
told you, forms water by its union with oxygen, 
whilst part of the carbon rises in smoke, and part 
of it also unites with oxygen, and forms a new 
kind of gas. When any substance is burned, the 
weight of the product, after burning, is greater^ 
instead of being less^ than it was before ; and the 
increase of weight is equal to the quantity of oxy- 
gen united with it. Thus, if we were to collect 
l9ie product of a burned candle, we should find 
that the water, and the carbonic acid gas, and th6 
smoke, would weigh more than the original weight 
of the candle ; and if it were burned in pure oxy- 
gen gas, we should find that the weight it had 
gained, was just equal to the weight of the oxygen 
gas consumed. Though we cannot reproduce the 
candle in the same shape as before, we can collect 



all the materials of which it was made, mixed with 
another ingredient (oxygen) that increases the 
weight of the product 

Harriet. — Well, if fire cannot destroy things, 
I do not know what can. 

Mr. p. — Nor do I, Harriet. All substances 
are indestructible; and, during the apparent de- 
composition of bodies, their component elements 
are merely undergoing new changes, to re-appear 
in another and more beautiful form. The changes 
that are continually going on in the works of 
Nature afford some of the most interesting subjects 
of contemplation that can occupy the mind of man. 
in the vegetable world, for instance, we witness 
the progress of decay with each succeeding winter; 
and, to a spectator not favoured with the light 
which science affords, the leaves rotting upon the 
ground may appear as symbols of rapid and total 
destruction : but, to a more penetrating eye, the 
decomposition of those objects which during the 
summer months clothed the scene in beauty, is re^ 
garded as a necessary process for resolving the 
vegetable matter into its original elements, to be 
again employed in renewing the foliage on the re- 
turn of spring. 
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CONVERSATION XIL 

THE BAROMETER. 



Mr. p. — What a beautiful day this is ! and I 
am glad to see the barometer promises a continu- 
ance of such weather. 

Harriet. — How is it, papa, that you can tell, 
by looking at the barometer, what kind of weather 
it is likely to be ? 

Mr. p. — The mercury in the tube risies or 
fiiUs as the air becomes lighter or heavier, and we 
can generally tell by the weight of the atmosphere 
what kind of weather to expect. 

Frederick. — Then does the weight of the 
atmosphere vary, father? I thought it was about 
equal to a pressure of fifteen pounds on every 
square inch. 

Mr. p. — That is about its usual pressure, but 
its actual weight is continually varying; as we 
know by the height of the column of mercury it 
will sustain in the barometer. The extent of this 
variation in England is as much as three inches ; 
that is, the atmosphere will at one time be capable 
of supporting a column of mercury thirty-one 
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inches high, whilst at other times it will not sup- 
port more than a column of twenty-eight inches. 
The weight of a column of mercury thirty inches 
high, and one inch square, is fifteen, pounds ; there- 
fore each inch weighs half a pound, and it requires 
half a pound of pressure on every square. inch to 
raise the mercury one inch in the tube. Thus^ 
you perceive that the pressure of the atmosphere 
varies in England a3 much as a pound and a half 
on every square inch, which is one tenth part of 
its whole weight. 

Fredehick. — Does the real weight of the air 
alter with its change of pressure on the earth ? . 

Mr., p. — That is generally the case ; for the 
air being an elastic body, it expands, and, conse- 
quently, becomes lighter, when any of the pressure 
is removed. Whenever part of the pressure from 
the air above is taken away, the air expands in 
proportion to the diminished pressure ; therefore, 
by knowing the change of pressure, you can gene^ 
rally ascertain its change of weight. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, however, the pressure may 
continue the same, though the air becomes lighter, 
as I shall soon explain ; but before we proceed 
further, I will make you acquainted with the con- 
struction of the barometer. 

Harriet. — Shall you take yours to pieces, 
iather ? 

Mr. p. — No, Harriet; I shall be able to show 
you the nature of it as well with this barometer 
tube. It is thirty-six inches long; and when I fill 
it with mercuryi and invert it in a cup full of the 
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sctme fliii4$ port of the mercury wiU run ouly ksn^ 
log a YACttum.at the top; but a columni equal U^ 
ihe .pr^$sure pf the atmosphere, will remain »is« 
penned in the tube. 

Harriet. — Why does it not all run out ? v 

Mr. p. — Because the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere on the outside prevents it. I will put th^ 
cup of mercury, with the^tube, under the receii^ 
of the air pump, and by exhausting the air tbjEi 
mercury will descend. (1^. Powell adjusts tht 
tube into the top of the receiver^ and begins to ew^ 
haust the air.) Observe, the mercury falls as I' 
remove the pressure. 

Harriet. — Yes, I see, it is now within a -few 
inches of the quicksilver in the cup. 

Mr. p. — When I admit the air again, tlie 
pressure will force the mercury up the tube asl^igh 
as before. Look! it. is rising rapidly. 

Harriet. — Yes, it is as high as ever. • ; 
. Mr. p. — It remains suspended about thirty 
inches from the surface of the mercury in the ci^:; . 
therefore the weight of a column of mercury of that 
height is equal to the weight of a column of air, id 
the same size, reaching to the top of the atmosphere. 

Frederick. — Then, I suppose, if a tube were 
filled with a liquid lighter than quicksilver, it would 
require a much higher column to balance the 
weight of the atmosphere. 

.Mr. p. — > You are right, Frederick. . A column 
of. water thirty-four feet in height would be rct- 
qnired to balance the pressure; and of q)irit8 it 
mid require a still higher column. 



Frederick. — If the pressure of the atmosphere 
depend upon the height and weight of the colum 
of air above us, I should suppose that at the top of 
high hills the pressure must be less, as the column 
of air above must there be shorter. 

Mh. p. — That is exactly the case; and the 
mercitrj- In the barometer falls when the instru- 
ment is elevated. Indeed, a very sensitive baro- 
meter would indicate a difference in the weight of 

'I the sir on the {ground and on the chimney-piece. 

I The barometer is now commonly used to mea 

' the heights of mountains. 

[ Robert. — How much does the quicksilver 

[ fall as the barometer ascends ? 

I Mr. p. — It is ascertained that the weight of s 

I column of air eighty-seven feet high (when the at- 

]j mosphere supports thirty inches of mercury) i 
equnl to the weight of a column of mercury one- 
tenth of an inch high ; therefore, when the baro- 
meter is raised eighty-seven feet in the air, 
mercury falls one-tenth of an inch. 

Robert. — Then would it fall one-tenth of an 
inch for every eighty-seven feet of height ? 

Mb. p. — No, my dear; for as we ascend higher; 
the air becomes more rarefied, in consequence of 
the pressure upon it being diminished; tljerefore 
a second column of eighty-seven feet will notweigii 
so much as the first, and the barometer must ba 
elevated more than eighty-seven feet to cause the 

I mercury to fall one-tenth of an inch. At the height 

I of B^v fift hundred teet, tor instance, the weight of 
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n f^oliHQli; of air e^hty»nuiis feet high is only 
equal to the weight ,i)f a qolamn of eighty-seven 
feet near' the ground. 

.. HAiiRifij^— ^ Why is a thermometer fixed to a 
barometer frame? 

Mh* P.-i-The. weight of thp mercury in the 
barometer tube varies according to the change of 
temperature^ as I showed you in the experiment 
with heated mercury in a former conversation.* 
^yhen the mercury is made lighter by heat, it 
i:ises higher in the tube^ even when no change has 
taken place in the pressure of the air. In accurate 
pbservlUmis, therefore, it is necessary to know the 
degree of expansion, that allowance may be made 
for it, Jn calculating the weight and pressure of 
the atmpi^phere. 

^ Haj^riet. — What makes the air heavier at one 
time than at another ? 

. Mr. p. — That is a very puzzling question, 
Harriet, and one on which philosophers are rot 
agreed. 

. Robert. — I should think there cannot be mndi 
difficulty in the matter ; for as heat expands air, 
and makes it lighter, the change must depend upon 
hot and cold weather. 

. Mb. p. t— There is much more difficulty, Robert, 
thfin you conceive. Most persons who have not 
attended to the subject would, I dare say, think 
with you, that when the air is lightest the pressure 

* CoDYersation V. on Expansion by Heat» p. 35. 
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is the least, but we find that in the hottest weather 
the barometer is often the highest. * 

Robert. — ^ But if the pressure of the air be 
owing to its weight, the pressure must be least 
when the air is lightest. 

Harriet. — Yes, papa, I think Robert must 
be right there. 

Mr. p. — I do not wonder at your thinking so ; 
and those persons who are more pleased with 
sounds than with philosophical researches would 
pronounce Robert's logic to be unanswerable, and 
without paying more attention to the matter, be 
content to remain in ignorance all their lives. 

Frederick. — I confess I thought what Robert 
said was very true ; for if a column of air reaching 
from the ground to the top of the atmosphere 
weighs, when the air is heavy, only fifteen pounds, 
how can it weigh as much when the air is light ? 

Mr. p. — If we take for granted, as you seem 
to do, that the whole atmosphere is equally af- 
fected by change of temperature, then the expan- 
sion of the air by heat would raise the atmosphere 
higher ; and in this way it might make up, by its 
increased height, for the loss of specific gravity. 

Frederick. — I had forgotten that the atmo- 
sphere might rise higher at one time than another. 
Robert. — But is the atmosphere raised higher 
in hot weather, father ? 

Mr. p. — We may, perhaps, safely conclude 
that in summer time, when the air in this part of 
(he globe is more heated than in winter, our 
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tfftiUxi^phdte i§Akiih\% higher f 1>at piarti^) ' tkangts 
€#^«}npei»«tirc? -ttear^ thfe - surface i)f the ^cterthi iri(f 
mere local extent, can have'bCit a slight effect in 
d^dMi^the^ atmosphere. 

UoBEJWP. -^ Bat if the pres^nr^ of the atmb^ 
^pliereliXe not chatiged by the'air being made lighter^ 
t^ca^nnot think what else can produce any cbaiigi^ 
rt»4ts weight. 

'^ Mr. P. — ' The principal cau^ of the Tariattbn 
dFthe pressure I believe to be the wind. 
' '"Robert. -^ How can the wind alter thdpres^ 
sure of the atmosphere ? 

Mr. p. — The horizontal motion of the air 
m^f diminish its pressure. Air is subject to the 
sahie laws that regulate other liquids in motibn,' 
atid'we find that aquick horizontal motion com-^ 
Anmicated to fluids, not only diminishes their 
^i^pendicular pressure, but absolutely suspends i| 
Altogether. Thus we see water spouting ottt^ho^- 
ridontally to a considerable distlance from a hole 
lit' the bottom of a water-tub; the gravitation, oi^ 
w^ght of the water, being suspended by the fore« 
#ft1i which it is impelled in a horizontal direction, 
fti'^thel'same manner we may suppose the weight 
of the atmosphere becomes affected by curr^ilg of 
air^ which wheii in motion have the ^hole or^ liart 
of their weight suspended: and the pFcMyto;^ is 
lessened according to the depth of the^ fisilibnt 
ind the rapidity of its motion. - **^ 

* Rober't. — The effect of motion on the wVigbt 
of the air isythen^-tbe saooe as qpon so|ii^£c|0ies; 
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K31' I know that ice will often bear a persoii) 
when skating quickly over it, that would break 
^ he were to stand still. 

Mr, P. — Yes, that is a {;ood illustration of the 
eiFect of horizontal motion in diininishing perpen- 
dicular pressure. The throwing of stones, the 
firing of cannon balls, &c., are also instances of 
the same power exerted on solid bodies, and 
suspending, for a time, nil their weight. I fan show 
you a very curious experiment that will illustrate 
the effect of horizontal motion upon air most 
remarkably. 

Harriet. — Pray do, papa. 
Mr. p. — You perceive that in the side of this 
tube, open at both ends, there is a small hole. 
Now I will place this hole close to the flame of 
the candle whilst I blow through the tube, and 
you will observe that the flame, instead of being 
blown away, as you might suppose, will be drawn 
in towards the hole. {Mr. Powell blows through 
the tfdte, ami the Jlame is evidently attracted to the 
Mole, at which the children express much surprise,) 

Robert. — Well, I cannot think how that cim 
bet if you blew, father, and did not draw in yoai; 
breath. 

Mr. p. — You may try the experiment your- 
self, Robert. (Robert 
dlows tkrovgh the tube, in 
the taanner represettied in 
the annexed •woodcul with 
tJte same result; and.then 
F 3 — — 
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Frederick and Harriet aUo try the eTperhnent 
•£ith similar success.) You seem to be quite asto- 
nished ; but the wonder is easily explained on the 
principle of horizontal motion removing atmo- 
spherical pressure. Whilst the air inside the tube 
was at rest, it eserted a pressure against the in- 
terior, equal to the pressure of the atmosphere 
on the outside; consequently, both forces being 
equal, they balanced each other. But when you 
blow through the tube, t!ie pressure of tlie air 
ngainst the inside is diminished by the motion, and 
the pressure of the atmosphere on the outside 
forces the air into the bole, and carries with it the 
flame of the candle. 

Robert. — Then the harder you blow the 
greater will be the draught of air into the hole? 

Mr. p. — Yes, if the tube be enlarged towards 
the end, to admit a more free passage of the air; 
but If the air be obstructed in its progress, it will 
be compressed, and force iuelf through the hole. 
Harriet. — It is a very curious experiment. 
Mr. P. — The same effect may be produced 
by blowing between two slips of paper, about six 
inches long, and three inches wide. If you place 
the slips of paper over one another and hold two 
of the corners together, so that when applied to 
the mouth you can blow between them at their 
narrowest edge, the effect of the blast of air will 
be to bring the two slips of paper closer than 
before, instead of to separate them farther, as you 
might suppose it would. These experiments afford 
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a. very good Illustration of the effect oF wind in 
lessening the pressure of the atmosphere. 

Robert. — Does the barometer fail during 
wind? 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear; the mercury never Tails 
so low nor so suddenly, as during a high wind. 

Robert. — But if the motion of the air take 
off the pressure, it ought, during a very high 
wind, to remove it altogether. 

Mr. P. — And so, perhaps, it wouhl if the 
whole atmosphere were in rapid motion. The 
winds near the earth, however, do not extend very 
high in the atmosphere, and a much greater pro- 
]iortion of the air has its peiitendicuUir pressure 
undisturbed, 

Frederick. — But does not the barometer 
often fall when there is no wind? 

Mr. p. — It often varies when the wind is 

scarcely perceptible to us; but there are continual 

currents in the upper air which we cannot pei'- 

ceive; and it is to these that the changes in the 

pressure are to be generally attributed. 

' Frederick. — Does the barometer vary as 

l| much in all parts of the world as it does in 

I -England? 

^ ■ Mr. p. — Not by any means. Its greatest 
I "Variations take place in the temperate zone. In 
'the tropics, indeed, where the wind generally 
I blows in one direction for months together, the 
1 barometer seldom varies, excepting during storms. 

Set confirms the opinion that these changes 
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are owing to the winds. In our own variable 
climate, the wind is not often settled for three 
days following ; but when it does continue to blow 
from one quarter, we generally find the barometer 
either to rise or fall during the whole time. — "Die 
changes that are continually taking place in the 
pressure of the atmosphere are severely felt by 
persons in delicate healtii, and it is only sur- 
prising that we do not feel them more. To raise 
the mercury one inch, llie pressure of the atmo- 
sphere must have increased half a pound on 
every square inch of surface of our botlies; it 
must, therefore, increase the wlioie external pres- 
sure, on an average, about eight hundred pounds. 
A change to this extent ofteri occurs in a few 
hours, yet most of us are not aware of any change 
in the pressure on our bodies. The whole pres- 
sure of tlic atmosphere, on the body of a moderate 
sized man,, may be estimated at twenty-five thon- 
itmd pounds. 

Frederick. — Can you explain to us, father, 
how it is that we are able to bear so great a pres- 
sure without feeling it? 

Mit. P. — The elasticity of the blood, and of 
the air contained in the body, counteracts the 
eflFects of the external pressure. When the weight 
of the atmosphere is increased, the change is gene- 
rally communicated, through the lungs, to all the 
animal fluids so gradually that the variation is not 
perceived ; but when the change is so sudden as 
not to allow time for the densities of the floids 
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§ad ftir vessels to accord with the altered pressure 
considerable pain is experienced, In diving bellsj 
for instance, as the weight of water above com- 
presses the air within, if the bell be lowered 
quickly a most painful sensatloii is produced, par- 

I Ucularly in the eyes and ears, owing to the ia- 
creased pressure. , , 

I Thomas. — You have not told us yet, father^ 

bow it is that the barometer can tell what kind *4 

weather we are to have. . i 

Mr. p. — Not long after the invention of tlie 

I barometer, it was discovered, that when the mer- 

, cury was high the weather was generally 6ne i 
and, on the contrary, that the fall of the mercury 
was followed by rain. It was, therefore, called a 
vjcai/tcr glass. The cause of these phenomena 
attending the rise and fall of the barometer is 
not yet very accurately ascertained. The com? 
monly received opinion is, that aa tlie air becomes 
light and unable to sustain the clouds, they de^ 
ficeod in rain. 

Frederick. — Does raiji always follow after 
the fall of the mercury ? 

■ Mr- p. — Very frequently not; and sometimes, 
ipdeed, we have fine weather when the barometBf 
i^ very low ; and, on the contrary, we have rain 
when the mercury is high in the glass. The ba^ 
i;(Hneter will often be rising gradually, day after 
day, though it is raining all the time ; but wheq 
the barometer has risen or fullen for several sVf^j 
cessive days, such rise or fall is generally fd^- 
F 5 
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lowed by fine or stormy weather. We can, in 
general, judge with more correctness of the wea- 
ther by knowing whether the mercury be rising 
or falling, at the time, than by the height at which 
it actually stands. Thus, if the mercury be at 
30 inches, which is marked " fair " on the scale, 
yet if we find, on gently shaking the barometer (to 
disengage the mercury from the glass), that it is 
falling lower, we may expect rain. — Our convers- 
ation has been longer than usual this morning, 
but the pressure of the atmosphere varies so ma- 
terially in this country, and the causes of its vari- 
ation are, generally, so little understood, thaC I 
thought it advisable to enter more into the sub- 
ject. It is one attended with considerable dif- 
ficulty, and though, to me, the explanation! have 
given of the changes in atmospheric pressure 
seems sufficient to account for ait the phenomena, 
there are many persons who think it necessary to 
adduce various other causes to explain them. The 
vapour in the atmosphere is supposed by some to 
be chiefly instrumental in producing the changes 
in the barometer, but it can be readily shown, 
that the mercury rises and falls quite independ- 
ently of the quantity of vapour in the air. Up- 
' ward and downward currents of wind are also 

supposed to have great influence on the weight of 
the atmosphere ; but the horizontal motion of the 
air appears to me to be sufficient to account ijG|^^_ 
all the changes in its pressure, j^^M 
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Mr. P, — As 1 yesterday attribnted ail changes in 
the pressure of the atmosphere to the motion of the 
air, we will now proceed to consider the causes of 
that motion. Can any of you form an idea upoD 
the subject? 

Frederick. — Tlie winds may be caused, per- 
haps, by the heat of the sua expanding the air. 

Mr. p. — You are very near the truth, Fra- 
derick. When a portion of the atmosphere near 
the earth is expanded by heat, it becomes lighter 
than tlie air above, and ascends till it arrives at a 
stratum of air as liglit as itself. The surrounding 
heavier air rushes to supply the place of that nhich 
h ascending; this air, in its turn, also becomes 
heated, and ascends ; and in this manner a current 
of air is produced, rushing towards the heated 
■pace. 

- Frsdkricr. — ■ Does not the same thing hs|>- 
pen in a room with a fire, for we always find a 
draught of air from the door and windows towards 
the fire-place ? 

F 6 
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Mb. p. — That is a very correct illustratioD, 
Frederick. The air, as it is heated, rises up the 
chimney, and the colder and heavier air rushes 
into the room to supply its place. Were the earth 
and sun stationary, the wind would be always 
blowing towards the same point; but the diurnal 
revolution of the earth, and its motion round the 
sun, cause a constant change in the part most 
heated by the sun's rays. 

Robert. — But as the sun rises in the east and 
sets in the west, the wind ought always to follow 
in the same direction. 

Mr, p. — And so, in all probability, it would, 
if our globe were covered with water, instead of 
being divided into water and land, mountains and 
valleys. 

Robert. — How can the hills, and valleys, and 
seas, alter the winds? 

Mil. P. — In a variety of ways, my dear. The 
sun's rays, when striking upon the ocean, peoe^ 
trate deep into the body of the water, heating the 
whole mass ; therefore a comparatively small por- 
tion of heat is reflected into the air. The greater 
eraporation from water, too, cools its surface, and 
both causes contribute to prevent the air over 
water from being nearly so much heated as the air 
cm the surface of dry land. The hills and moun- 
tains act as so many screens to check and alter 
the course of the wind. They also cool the air 
as it passes over their snow-capped summits ; and 
in consequence of the elevation of the lund, the 
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tempemtore of many places, even under a vertical 
SHU, is much colder than any we experience in 
this country. Every circumstance that tends to 
change the temperature of the air produces a 
variation in the winds : they must even be nfiected 
by the passing clouds, which screen the direct heat 
of the sun from the earth, and thereby check the 
expansion of the air. ■i 

FaEDEiticK. — Do the winds, then, never blow* 
r^^ularly ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear, in those parts of the 
world where the causes I have mentioned as pro-i 
ducing changes in the wind do not operate with 
suiHcient force to counteract the power of the sun.. 
On the Atlantic and Pacific oceans ihe wind blows 
constantly in the direction of the sun's course^ 
throughout nearly all the space included between 
the SOlh degrees of north and south latitude; 
These winds are called the trade •m-inds, from their 
great importance to navigators : their direction is 
nearly east at their farthest limits from the eiiuator, 
bot they gradually incline towards the equator as 
they approach it. 

Fuederick. — Would not the trade winds blow 
as regularly if that part of the world were dry 
l«id instead of being covered with water ? 

Mr. p. — No; their regularity is owing to the 
absence on the ocean of the causes which produofr 
changes in the wind on land ; the water of the 
ocean being thereof nearly one equal temperature, 
and presenting no elevations to check or alter the 
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san, is much colder than any we experience in 
this country. Every circumstance that tends to 
change the temperature of the air produces a 
variation in the winds: they must even be aSected 
by the passing clouds, which screen the direct heati 
of the sun from the earth, and thereby check the 
expansion of the air. -. 

Frederick. — Do the winds, then, never blowl 
regularly ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear, in those parts of ^i*. 
world where the causes I have mentioned as pro- 
ducing changes in the wind do not operate with 
sufficient Force to counteract the power of the sun.. 
On the Atlantic and Pacific oceans the wind blows 
constantly in the direction of the sun's course^ 
throughout nearly all the space included between 
the 30ih degrees of north and south latitude^'. 
These winds are called the t7-ade winds, from their 
great importance to navigators : their direction is 
nearly east at (heir farthest limits from the equator^ 
but they gradually incline towards the equator a» 
they approach it. 

Frederick. — Would not the trade winds blow 
aa- regularly if that part of the world were drjf 
land instead of being covered with water ? » 

Me. p. — No; their regularity is owing to tlw 
absence on the ocean of the causes which produoil 
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course of the wind. Even the trade winds become 
changeable near land, and in the Indian Ocean 
their regular course is so much affected by the 
changeable temperature of the land on the Con- 
tinent of Asia, that, instead of blowing throughout 
the year in one direction, the winds blow for six 
months from the north-east, and for six months 
from the south-west. This change takes place as 
the position of tiie sun is removed irom the 
iiortlicrn to the southern side of the equator: 
these winds are called monsoom. 

Robert. — How can the land on the continent 
of Asia produce this regular change ? 

Mr. p. — During our summer months, when 
the sun is north of the equator, the land on the 
north of the Indian Ocean becomes intensely hot, 
and the air, being rarefied, rises, and causes a cur- 
rent of wind to set in from the sea towards the 
land, to supply the place of the ascending air. 
When the sun is south of the equator, the land 
becomes cooler than the Indian Ocean, and the 
current of air is consequently changed. The dif- 
ferent effects of water and land in expanding the 
air, and varying the course of the wind, are 
strikingly exhibited in the latid breezes and sea 
breezes of tropical climates. The sea breeze sets 
in every morning about ten o'clock, and blows 
with delightful freshness towards the shore; and 
in the evening the land breeze begins to blow 
towards the sea, and continues in that direction 
throughout the night. The sea breeze u pro- 
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duced by the greater rarefaction of the air over 
land during the day, which causes the cooler air 
from tlie sea to rush towards the shore. The land 
breeze, on the contrary, is owing to the more 
rapid cooling of the land during tlie night ; fop 
the air as it cools being condensed, a partial va- 
couiT) is formed, which is supplied from the upper 
atmosphere; and the land air being then heavier 
than the air over the water, rushes towards the 
ocean as the lighter air ascends. 

Harriet. — I have been thinking, father, that 
as the world is always turning round, its modoQ 
must move the air, and cause a wind. 

Ma. P. — The air moves round with the earth; 
therefore, as we are all moving together, we are 
not sensible of its motion. If the air did not move 
with the earth, we should be forced against it wit^ 
so much velocity as to produce a wind ten times 
stronger than that of a hurricane; nothing could 
withstand the force of its resistance ; and all ol> 
jects exposed to the action of such a wind would 
be either levelled with the ground, or carried 
round the world. 

Frederick. — Does not the motion of the earth* 
then, give any motion to the air that we can pep* 
ceive? 

. Mr. p. — It is supposed, by many philosopher^ 
that the rotary motion of the earth causes thfi 
trade winds to blow from the east instead of from 
the north, in consequence of the earth at tha 
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equator moving much more rapidly than it ioe* 
farllmr north or south. 

Frederick. — How is that^ father ? 

Mn. P. — If you look at this globe you will 
perceive that the different circles drawn round it, 
tf> mark the latitudes, diminish in size as they ap- 
proacli the poles. Now these circles represent 
the comparative spaces through which any point 
upon them moves at one revolution. This circle, 
near wiiich St. Petersburgh is placed, is only one 
lialf the size of that round the middle of the globe ; 
yet, as both move round in the same time, any 
point on the central circle must move twice as fast 
to complete its journey as St. Petersburgh, which 
is in the sixtieth degree of latitude. 

rREBEKicK. — Yes, I see that, as I turn the 
globe round, the parts near the e<]uator move so 
quickly, that I cannot distinguish them ; whilst 
the places near the pole are moving so slowly that 
I can read their names. How is this difference in 
the motion supposed to alter the direction of the 
trade winds ? 

Mr, p. — Those who ascribe the effect to this 
cause take it for granted that the wind from 
northern latitudes in moving towards the tropics 
must have a motion directly south. Now, as the 
air at the equator is moving round with the world 
at the rate of about 1 000 miles an hour, whilst the 
air at St. Petersburgh is moving with only half 
that velocity, if a portion of the air from St. Peters- 
burgh could be conveyed in one hour to Llieequator, 



when it arrived there it wouki be 500 miles west 
of the longitude of that capititl, because the land 
at the equator would have moved through a space 
of 1000 miles in the hour, whilst the rotary motion 
of the Si Petersburgh air would be only 500 miles 
in the same time. If the same air were to be 
twenty-four hours in completing its journey to the 
equator [still retaining its comparatively slow 
rotary motion of 500 miles an hour, whilst t!te 
equatorial land was moving at the rate of lOOO), 
by the time of its arrival there, the air at the 
equator would have completed one whole revolu- 
' '&)a, whilst the air from the north would have 
completed but one half, and would arrive at the 
equator on the opposite side of the globe to that 
from whence it commenced its journey. All ob- 
jects turning round with the globe, on coming in 
contact with air not moving so fast as lhemselvefl« 
would strike against the slow-moving air, and the 
sensation produced would be the same as if the 
wind were blowing against them. Thus, such a 
wind as we have been supposing, though really 
not travelling so fast as other objects by 500 miles 
an hour, would appear to be blowing against tbeia 
whh that degree of velocity ; and as the motion tjf 
the earth is from west to east, the wind would 
seem to be blowing from east to west. 

RoBEKT, — Just in the same way, I suppose, as 
the wind always seems to me to be blowing in mj 
■ face when I am running. 

Mr. p. — Yes ; just so. 
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Robert. — But if the world really does slip 
from under the air, winds blowing south must lose 
ground, aod appear to be blowing east ; and that 
would really account for the east trade winds. 

Mr. p. — Yes, Robert, if the world do sUp 
from under the air; but there appears lo be no 
sufficient reason to imagine that it does so to an 
appreciable extent. When any portion of the air 
ill the northern hemisphere is moving south, 
towards the tropic of Cancer, this motion, we may 
presume, is caused by the rarefaction of the air 
drawing, or impelling, the wind towards some 
particular point ; and as this point revolves witli 
the earth, we must suppose that the attraction 
would be sufficiently powerful to draw towards 
that point the air which it has once set in motion, 
so long as the attractive power continued in force. 
For instance, suppose a rarefaction of the air over 
the great sandy desert of Africa were to attract 
the air over London, and cause it to move directly 
southward at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, 
the force of this attraction would prevent the air 
from shifting westward, and would continue to 
draw it towards the same point so long as the 
cause was in operation, however much faster that 
point might be moving round than the air it 
attracts. Wind travelling from London to the 
desert of Africa, at the rate of twenty-five miles an 
hour, would have an average tendency westward 
of about four miles at the end of each hour; but 
the attraction southward, and the friction from 
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Ae sur&ce of the earth and from the air, in the 
course of twenty-five miles, would be sufficient to 
communicate to the air the extra rotai-y motion of 
the land Hearer tlie equator, as the wind proceeded 
southward. * 

FHEDEnicK. — Is wind produced by any other 
cause besides heat ? 

Mr. p. — As the attractions of the sua and 
moon are sufficiently powerful to draw the water 
of the ocean from its level, and to cause the tides, 
we may presume that they would have great power 
in attracting the more volatile air. If this be the 
case, the atmosphere must be subject to tides as 
well as the ocean. Though these ebbs and flows 
of the air may not be perceptible near the earth, 
«ny more than the ebbs and flows of the ocean 

* The oblique motion of water poured upOD a globe 
KTolving round a perpendicular axis has been adduced aa an 
jllustratioD of the manner in wliith the air in moving south- 
Wardfl recdvea u westerly direction; but thin illustration is 
Stf frotD being a correct representation of the motion of the 
^i for the point of attraction, drawing the water to the 
ground, ia stationary ; whereas, in the case of the winds, the 
attracting power revolves with the globe. — Jthas been con- 
Mdered advisable to give the foregoing account of Hadley'a 
rotary theory of the trade winds, and to state some of 
file objections that may be urged against it, though the sub- 
|ect does not altogether come within the province of the 
present work, because this theory has been elated, in aome 
^ementary works in deservedly great r^ute, as if it were 
iodisputably true, and the juvenile mind might thua be led 

6> consider a very questionable, if not altogether ei 

fundamental truth. 
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are at the bottom of the sea, yet they may exert 
considerable influence in altering, checking, and 
necelerating the upper currents of air. * 

Robert. — You did not mention the raoonj 
lather, yesterday, in speaking of the pressure of 
the atmosphere; yet it must have great power in 
altering the pressure, if it can draw the air after it. 

Me. p. — No, I did not, because I conceive 
the chief influence the moon can possess, in varying 
the pressure of the atmosphere, must depend upon 
its producing upper currents of air, and tiie cause 
of these currents I deferred speaking of until we 
considered the causes of the winds. 

Robeht. — Rut if the moon raise the atmo- 
sphere higher without lessening the weight of the 
air, surely the pressure must be greater in that 
part? 

Mr. p. — No, Robert; the attraction of the 
moon would be fully adequate to keep off the 
pressure of the extra quantity of air it accumulated; 
therefore, though the quantity of air would be 
heavier if the moon's attraction were removed, 

* Among the many theories adfanced to account for the 
pbenomena of the winds, one of the most novel is that 
lately published in an Americaa scientific journal, in whicb 
all air in motion is supposed to be cevolTing round a cen- 
tral point. This revolving motion would account for the 
frequently observed partial actions of storms, but it would 
icarcely be rcconcileablc with the general motion of the 
winds, nor does the proposer of the theory show very clearly 
bow the air could receive this gyratory a 
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jet as ihst attraction would continue as long as 
the atmosphere was raised by it, the pressure would 
not be increased. 

Fuedekjck, — How fast does the wind usually 
travel ? 

Mr. p. — In a very high wind the air travels 
nt the rate of one hundred miles an hour. Aero- 
nauts have heen eariied in balloons the distance of 
seventy miles within the hour, and yet they could 
not have travelled as fast as the wind itself. 

Frederick. — The [wwer of the wind must be 
very great when blowing ut such a rapid rate. I 
wonder their balloon was not blown to pieces. 

Mr. p. — As the machine sailed along with the 
current there would be little resistance, and the 
aeronauts would scarcely feel any wind. Had the 
balloon been fixed, it would have been blown to. 
pieces instantly. The force of the wind increases 
according to the squares of the velocity, so that, 
wlien the velocity of the wind is doubled, its tbrce., 
is increased four limes. 

Harriet. — What is the force of wind when it. 
is blowing one hundred miles in an hour ? 

Mr. p. — Such a wind, it is calculated, wguld 
act with a power of forty-uine pomtds on everyrj 
square foot of surface presented directly to it*- 
action. " 

Harriet. — No wonder, then, that chimneys, I 
are blown down and trees uprooted by a high wind,, 
i(| it have so much force. 1 am only surprised ihab 
more damage is not done. 
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Mr. p. — The wind does not often travel at so 
rapid a rate as one hundred miles an hour. It is 
estimated that what is termed a " high wind** travels 
at the rate of about thirty miles an hour, at which 
rate it would strike objects with a force of upwards 
of four pounds on ev6ry square foot. Those ob- 
jects only whose surfaces are placed directly against 
the wind feel its full effect. If the surface be 
rounded, or placed obliquely to the wind, a great 
part of the force is lost, and the air is reflected 
obliquely from the object. In the same manner, 
when you throw a ball obliquely against a wall, it 
bounds off in a direction equally oblique, and does 
not strike the wall with nearly the force it would 
have done if thrown directly against it. — The 
subject of reflection is one well deserving of par- 
ticular investigation, as it will serve to explain 
many phenomena of common occurrence ; I shall, 
therefore, reserve it for a future occasion. 
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LIGHT. 



Mr. p. — As I intend to explain to you, in the 
course of our present conversations, the nature of 
vision, it is advisable you should previously have 
some acquaintance with the properties of light, by 
means of which the organs of vision are brought 
into action. We cannot do better, therefore, than 
direct our attention to the subject this morning. 

Robert. — WTiy, what is there to be said 
about light, father, that we do not all of us know 
already ? 

Mr. p. — There is a great deal more to be 
learned about it, Robert, than any one at present 
knows ; and more, perhaps, than will be ever dis- 
covered by the mind of man. Even respecting 
the very nature of light philosophers are at fault ; 
but it is generally supposed to be a material sub- 
stance, composed of particles infinitely small. 

Harriet. — Light a substance, papa ! what, a 
thing that can be touched and handled ? 

Mr. p. — Material substances may exist which 
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it is impossible for you to handle. The air, for 
instance, is quite imperceptible to the touch, 
though its materiality can be rendered evident to 
the senses in other ways ; yet air is supposed to be 
more dense, compared with light, than quicksilver 
is compared with air. The sun is the grand 
source of light, and it is imagined, by many, that 
the particles of light are constantly emitted from 
that body, which must, conse(|uentIy, be daily 
diminishing in size and brightness ; but the more 
generally received opinion is, that light exists 
throughout the universe as a separate elastic fluid, 
and that this fluid is brought into action by having 
a vibratory motion given to it, in some unknown 
manner, by luminous bodies. Respecting the 
nature of light, it must be acknowledged that we 
are in extreme ignorance ; yet many of its general 
properties are well understood, and it is with these 
I wish to make you acquainted. Wise as you seem 
to consider yourself on this subject, Robert, I wiH 
venture to say, you can scarcely answer a single 
question respecting it. Can you, in the first place, 
tell me how fast light travels ? 

Robert. — Light travels ! What is it you 
mean, father? 

Harriet. — Why, Robert, you are puzzled at 
first starting : but do tell us, papa. 

Mr* p. — It has been ascertained that light 
travels, or is communicated, from the sun to the 
earth in seven minutes and a half, which is at the 
rate of 192,500 miles in a second of time. This 



i$ A d^r«eof speed of which we caa f<Hrm;iio coiv* 
Gcptiqn; for a body moving at that ratis weald 
travel eight times round the worhL whilst you 
yere ooimting ^^ one." The transmissioQ of light 
£rom objects on the earth's sur&ce seems> there* 
fore, to be instantaneous ; and an object is «een as 
soon as the light issues from it 
, Fr£D£rick. — Does the light from other bodies^ 
then, travel as quickly as tliat from the sun? 

Mr. p. — There is every reason to believe that 
it.does. 

; Harriet. — Do you mean^ papa> such light as 
comes from the fire and from candles ? 

,Mr« p. — >I mean, my dear, the light from all 
objects. 

. ^Harriet. — What ! do trees, and fields, and 
houses, send out light ? 

Mr. P. — Yes, Harriet: you would not see 
them if they did not ; nor should I now see you 
]f every part of your face were not sending out 
rays of light to my eyes. The light, however, that 
proceeds from such objects is not tlieir own, it is 
borrowed from the sun, or from other sources 
of light, and is reflected from their surfaces. The 
degree of this reflection varies according to the 
nature of the sur&ces of the reflecting bodies, 
some of which reflect much more light thanothers. 
It is this difierence in their powers of reflecting 
light that causes the difierence in the brilliancy of 
objects* The greatest quantity of light is reflected 
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from a finely polished mirror, and the least from 
an unpolished black surface. 

Robert. — But the surface of a looking-glass, 
placed in the light of the sun, appears almost 
black, excepting when you look in the direction 
of the reflection. 

Mr. p. — It does so, Robert ; and the more 
perfectly the light is reflected, the darker does the 
reflecting surface appear, when not viewed in the 
line of reflection. 

Harriet. — But how can that be, papa, i^ as 
you said just now, those things appear most briU 
liant that reflect the most light ? 

Mr. p. ~ The difficulty will vanish, I trust, on 
a little further investigation into the properties of 
light. You must understand that the rays of 
light, by means of which all objects are seen, are 
of themselves actually invisible, unless received 
directly upon the eye ; and that it is only when 
reflected directly to the eye that they become 
apparent. 

Harriet. — You seem determined to puzzle us 
this morning, papa; for the subject that Robert 
thought we knew so well appears to be the most 
difficlilt to understand* 

Robert. — If we see the light coming from the 
sun, as I do now, how can it be said to be in-' 
visible ? 

Mr. p. — I will try to convince you that it is 
so. Close the window shutters, Robert : there is 
a small hole in one of them, through which a ray 



of light will be admitted, on which to make onr ex- 
periments. (Robert closes ike shutters^ and a beam 
of light from the sun shines in through the hole^ and 
Jbrms a bright spot on the wall.) The light from 
the sun is visible now that it is reflected from the 
wall, but you cannot see it as it passes from the 
hole in the shutter to the walk 

Robert. — Yes, father, I see a streak of light 
all the way. 

Mr. p. — I admit the direction of the li^t is 
perceptible ; but what you see is not the direct 
ray of light itself, it is only the reflection of the 
light from the moats floating in the air of the 
room. If the air were perfectly transparent, you 
would not see any appearance of light between the 
wall and the shutter; and, on examination, you 
will find the light proceeds from small particles 
floating in the air. 

Frederick. — Yes, I perceive.it is so; the 
beam of light seems to be full of little moving 
things. 

Mr. p. — It is those that reflect the light, as 
it strikes against them, and make the course of 
the ray perceptible. I will now place a piece of 
white paper for the sun's beam to fall upon, and 
you will perceive that the light in the room will be 
much greater than it is when reflected from the 
dark-coloured wall. {Mr, PoweIjL places the pc^er 
against the wall.) 

Harriet. — Yes, I can now see where yott all 
are, very distinctly^ which I could not do before^ 

G 2 
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Mr. p. — When I substitute a piecie of black 
cloth for the white paper, a very different effect 
will be produced. 

Harriet. — The room seems to be now all in 
darkness — I cannot distinguish any thing. 

Frederick. — If you were to put a looking-glass 
in the ray, what would be the effect ? 

*Mr. p. — We will try it. {Mr. Powell holds a 
small plane mirror in the sun's beam^ and directs 
the reflected light Jirst against the wall^ and then 
towards the hole in the shutter^ through which the 
sun's rays enter.) You perceive when the light is 
reflected against the wall the effect is nearly the 
same as when the direct light of the sun falls upon 
it; the spot of light appears rather less bright, 
because the whole of the light is not reflected by 
the glass. Now, however, that I direct the re* 
fleeted light back again into the sun's beam, the 
room is in darkness. In these variations of the 
experiment, the same quantity of light entered thie 
room, and the difference you noticed in its effect 
upon surrounding objects was produced by the 
difference in the surfaces from which it was re- 
flected. I trust, therefore, that you are satisfied 
that light is of itself invisible, excepting when 
received directly upon the eye, or is reflected to it 
from the objects of sight. 

Frederick. — But what was the reason, father, 
of the reflection from the white paper producing 
mpre light in the room than the reflection from 
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the looking-glass ? for I suppose it is not, really, 
so good a reflector as the glass. 

Mii. P. — No, my dear, it is not, .is you might ' 
perceive from the bright spot produced by the 
reflection of the sun's light upon the wall ; but the 
more perfect the reflector is, the more nearly 

I does the light reflected resemble that which 
reflects. The polished surface of the looking- 
glass being capable of reflecting most of the light 
thrown upon it, the reflected light had all the 
characters of the original rays, and did not become 
visible until again reflected from some other sur- 
fcce, whence the rays could be diffused to all parts 
of the room. As nearly all the light was reflected 
in one direction, the surface of the glass appeared 
dark when viewed from any other point than 
that in which llierays were sent; and if the mirror 
bad been capable of reflecting all the light that 
fell upon it, it would have appeared quite black ; 
because no light would have been left upon the 
surface of the glass to send out rays in any other 
direction than that in which the whole of the 
light would be reflected. 

t Frederick. — Then what is the cause, father, 
pf the paper being visible in all parts of the 

, }»om? 
. Mb. p. — It is owing to the inequalities of its 
surface. When parallel rays of light are reflected 
Jirom a perfectly flat, smooth, and highly polished 
piirrnr, the reflected rays are also parallel, as re- 
G 3 
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presented in this figure. Let 
a b $ represent l^ree parallel 
rays of light from a luminous 
- body, striking - against the 
•** plane mirror g A, and thence 
reflected in the directions d e f, according to 
the general laws of reflection, which shall be after- 
wards explained to you. These reflected rays, it 
will be seen, are parallel to one another, and would 
be visible only to an eye placed in the direction to 
which they are reflected ; whilst an eye looking at 
the glass from the point p would see no light 
whatever. But when the rays of light fall upon an 
uneven surface, the efiect is very diflerent Sup- 
t f pose abc dtohe parallel rays of 

light falling upon a polished an- 
/ / gular surface, 7c /, some of the 

J rays would be reflected upwards, 
■* towards ef, and some in the 
opposite direction to^ A ; and 
the result of reflection from a 
number of such angular surfaces 
would be the diffusion of the rays of light in all di* 

rections : as represented in 
this figure, in which the 
— parallel horizontal lines 
are supposed to be rays, 
proceeding from a lumin- 
ous object, striking upon 
the angular surfaces of the 
body a b ; and the dotted 
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lines represent the varied directions into which the 
Ug^ would be reflected* The brilliancy of some 
kinds of spars is owing to the numerous crystals of 
which their surfaces are composed, by the dis- 
position of which the rays of light are reflected to 
the eye from several of their polished angles at the 
same time. 

Frederick. — I suppose then, father, that the 
objects in a landscape have the power of diflusing 
the rays of light iq all directions, or else they 
would not be visible from every point of view, as 
they are. 

Mr. p. — Exactly so. Most of their surfaces 
are sufficiently rough to spread the light all round 
them. 

Harriet. — On a cloudy day, papa, when the 
sun cannot shine upon any thing, where does the 
light come from that is reflected in this way ? 

Mr. p. — - The clouds, it is true, obscure a 
great part of the sun's light, but they are never so 
dense as to obstruct it altogether. The light of 
the sun, when it strikes upon the particles of 
moisture forming the clouds, is diflbsed through 
their whole mass ; therefore the light we receive 
on cloudy days, instead of coming in parallel rays 
directly from the sun, is diffused among the va- 
pours in the air, which thus become a great 
reservoir of light, and transmit it to the earth in 
various directions. Even on the clearest day, a 
great portion of the light from the sun is diffused 
by the vapours of the atmosphere. It is this dif- 
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fusion of the light that produces the bright appear- 
ance of the sky. Were the air to be perfectly 
transparent, the sky would appear almost black; 
because, as the rays of light are invisible, excepting 
when they strike directly upon the eye, if there 
were nothing above us that could reflect them, no 
light could be perceived, and the sun himself 
would appear like a brilliant orb surrounded by 
the darkness of night. 

Frederick. — In very clear weather, then, I 
should suppose the sky must appear darker than 
it does when the atmosphere is full of vapour. 
f - Mr. p. — You are right, Frederick. In a fine 
dry. cKmate the sky is of a much deeper blue than 
we ever behold it in this country ; and at the tops 
of. high mountains, above the misty exhalations 
of the earth, the sky appears of a still deeper 
colour. It is to the diffusion of light, by the 
i^apours of the atmosphere, that we are indebted 
for the twilight that ushers in the day, and cheers 
Its departure. In a perfectly transparent atnuK- 
sphere we should be left in darkness the instant the 
9un was set; but the clouds and vapours reflect 
the sun's di£Pused light long after he is below 
the horizon, and during the summer montks 
spread a genial twilight throughout the nigbt« ■'•'- 
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HoBERT. — By what menns, father, are we able to 
distinguish any thing on a dark cloudy uigliC, 
when no hght can reach objects to be reflected 
from them ? 

Mr, p. — In the first place, Robert, I cannot 
admit the truth of your premises. There never 
was a. night so dark as to be totally devoid of 
light Indeed it may be doubted whether light 
could, under any circumstances, be absolutely ex- 
tinguished, or, at all events, our senses will not 
enable us to say when there is no light 

Robert, — Not such a thing as darkness, fa- 
ther I What light can there possibly be in a room 
with the shutters and door closed, on a dark 
night, when there is neither candle nor fire ? 

Mr. p. — I cannot pretend to tell what quan- 
tity of light there may be in such a room; but 
that there is some light I may venture to afiirm, 
though our eyes cannot perceive it. A certain 
quantity of light is requisite to enable us to dis- 
a 5 
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tinguish the forms of objects, and a still greater 
to distinguish their colours : the absence of the 
smallest of these quantities we are accustomed to 
term a state of total darkness ; yet, to other or- 
gans of vision, more delicately formed, this total 
darkness may seem as brilliant daylight. The 
eyes of beetles and mice, and of other creatures 
that make night their time of action, we must sup- 
pose to be so constructed as to enable them to see 
objects distinctly when they are to us invisible. 
Even the eyes of men, when they have been im- 
mured in the darkest dungeons for a number of 
years, have become so sensitive as to distinguish 
all the objects in their dismal abodes. An eye so 
accustomed to darkness suffers intolerable pain 
when again exposed to the light of day; and even 
in a dark night objects would appear perfectly 
distinct. 

Frederick. — Then what we call darkness is 
only a diminished quantity of light ; in the same 
manner as you explained cold to be but a com- 
parative diminution of heat? 

Mr. p. — You are right, Frederick. We judge 
of light and darkness by comparison ; and wha.t 
appears to be light one moment may appear as 
shadow the next, if a brighter light be contrasted 
with it. Even th^ flame of a candle may be made 
\o appear as a shadow against the wall by the 
light of a brilliimt lamp. 

Harriet.-— What makes a shadow against 
the wall seem so much larger when any thing is 
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held close to the candle than when it is held near 
the wall ? 

Mr. p. — The rays of light diverge from the 
flame of a candle in straight lines in all directions, 
in a smilar manner to lines drawn from the centre 
of a circle to its circumference. If, therefore, 
you place an object near to the flame it receives 
more of the diverging rays, and, consequently, 
obstructs more of the light, and a greater space 
of the wall appears in darkness than when it is 
held nearer to the wall. That this must be the 
eflect will be rendered evident by this drawing ; 




'n which a represents the candle, and the diverging 
lines the rays of lightissuing from it towards the wall. 
These rays, if there were no intervening object, 
would strike against the wall and illuminate the 
space between b and c. But when an opaque 
object is placed near the candle, as at rf, it will 
receive the whole of these rays, and the space 
between b and c will be in darkness ; or, in other 
words, the shadow of the object d will appear 
against the wall of the size of b c. When the 
same object is removed farther from the candle, as 
at ^, many of the rays it before obstructed will 
pass over and under it, and illuminate parts of the 
wan that were before darkened by its shadow^ and 
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the shadow will now be dimmisbed to the size 

r Robert. — Then is there as much light upon 
a small object, when placed near to the candle, as 
there is upon the large space on the wall covered 
by its shadow ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, Robert, there is. Light, when 
emanating from a point — as the flame of a candle 
may be considered — by diverging as it expands, 
diminishes in intensity in proportion to the space 
it illuminates. The diverging rays of light are 
known to diminish in intensity in an inverse ratio 
to the squares of the distance ; that is^ if an ob- 
ject be removed twice its distance from a candle 
it will receive only one-fourth the quantity of 
light ; and if removed to four times the distance, 
it will receive only one-sixteenth part of the light. 
As it is of importance you should understand 
how this diminution of light is caused, I will make 
(he subject more clear by a drawing. Here we 
have again a re{)resentation of the flame of a 
candle, a, sending out its. diverging rays of light; 
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ji|id the squares hcd we will suppose to be three 
^pisire screens* The first one, 5, we will imagine 
W. be one iofik square, the second to contain four 
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square inches, and the third sixteen. Let b be 
placed at a distance of one foot from the candle, c two 
feet from it, and (/ four feet. Now it is evident that 
the first screen, so placed, must obstruct all the 
diverging rays on their passage to the second, and 
prevent any light from falling upon it ; that is, 
Awill receive all the light which, were that screen 
not there, would come to the share of c. In the 
same manner the second screen, c, would rob d of 
all light from the candle, and it would receive 
on its surface, of four square inches, the same 
■quantity of light which, if it passed on to d, would 
be spread over the surface of sixteen square 
inches. But if the first screen, which is only one 
inch square, receive as much light as the second, 
whose sui-face is four times as large, the light on 
the first must be four times as great as it is on the 
second screen, and sixteen times more intense 
than upon the third screen, on which the same 
quantity of light is spread over sixteen times the 
surface. The light of a candle would, in this 
manner, continue to diminish, till it would become 
at last invisible. 

Harriet. — How far will the light of a caudle 
Teach, papa? 

Mr. p. — It can be seen, on a clear night, al 
a distance of two miles ; but tliere are no limits to 
the distance to which its light will really extend. 
-If we allow the inhabitants of the moon to possess 
organs of sight sufficiently delicate to be sensible 
ito the impressioa of light so attenaated, we may 
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imagine them to be able to read by the light of a 
candle burning, on a clear night, upon the surface 
of the earth. 

Harriet. — What a very droll idea ! But if 
they could see the candle, they might see us, I 
suppose ? 

Mr. p. — One supposition, my dear, is just as 
reasonable as the other. But, in point of fact, as 
we know of nothing that should totally obstruct 
the light of a candle on its course to the moon, 
we may reasonably conclude that its rays form a 
minute portion of the general mass of light which 
that heavenly body must receive from the earth. 

Harriet. — Does the moon receive light from 
the earth, papa, as we do from the moon ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear ; and our globe must 
appear to the inhabitants of the moon, if inhabit- 
ants there be, a much larger and more brilliant 
orb than the moon does to us, in consequence of 
the earth being so much larger than the moon. 

Harriet. — But does the earth shine, papa, 
as the moon does ? 

Mr. p. — Exactly in the same way — with light 
borrowed from the sun. The light we receive 
from the moon is ndt produced by any luminous 
property in that body, but is merely the light of 
the sun reflected to the earth from all the objects 
on its surface. 

Robert. —^ But what can make them shine 
so? for our houses, and trees, and hills, don't 
shine. 
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Mr, p. — Yes, they do, or you would not see 
them. Every thing that sends out rays of light 
to the eye may be said to shine; but as their 
reflected light is dull, when compared with the 
light of the sun, we do not consider them aa 
shining bodies. Even the moon ceases to shine 
after the sun has risen, and appears only as a 
circular white body, though she is then reflecting 
as much light to the earth as during the nighty 
when she appeared so brilliant. 

Robert. — But, father, you told us that light 
from all objects diminished four times whenever 
the distance was doubled, and that a screen 
placed four feet from a candle only received a 
sixteenth part of the light as the same screen 
when placed one foot from it, then how can the 
light reflected from the things on the face of the 
moon appear so bright at such a great distance ? 

Mr. p. — If you look again at this drawing of 
the screens and candle* it will explain the diffi- 
culty. In this drawing, you perceive that the 
screen of one inch square receives as much light 
as the screen containing sixteen square inches; 
but as the quantity of light is the same in both 
cases, the same quantity will be reflected from tha 
large screen as from the small one, and it will 
make up in quantity what it wants in intensity. 
The same will apply to the moon. If we could 
approach within about two hundred and fifty 
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ysrds of the moon, a circle of one yard diameter 
on her surface would then appear as large as her 
whole disc (which is two thousand one hundred 
and eighty miles in diameter) does when viewed 
from the earth ; and as much light would be 
giTen out by that small circle, at that distance, as 
we receive from the whole orb. As we receded 
from the moon towards the earth, every time that 
we doubled the distance it 'would require a circle 
of twice the diameter (therefore four times the 
surface) to equal the apparent size of the moon's 
disc on the earth ; and when arrived at our globe 
the whole surface of the moon would appear ci 
the same size, and reflect the same quantity cvf 
light, as a circle of one yard diameter did at a 
distance of only two hundred and fifty yards. 
- Frederick. — Would a circle of a yard dift- 
meter on the earth give as much light, at a 
distance of two hundred and fifty yards, as the 
whole moon? 

Mr. p. — Yes ; a white circular board of one 
yard diameter, placed two hundred and fifty 
yards off, so as to reflect the direct light of the 
sun shining on it, would afford more light, at that 
distance, than is given out by the moon. 

Harriet. — You don't mean, papa, that it 
would shine as the moon does ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear, if we could see it, as 
we see the moon, when all other objects are in 
darkness. 

Robert. — I can't see how that can be, fatb^i 
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for the moon, on a clear night, seems to give 
nearly as much light as the sun. 

Mr. p. — It is owing to the contrast between 
the light and darkness that makes you think the 
moon so bright. It has been ascertained that the 
light from the full moon is only about one 
hundred-thousandth part of that derived from the 
sun at noonday. 

Harriet. — What is it, papa, that makes the 
man's face in the moon ? 

Mr. p. — The shadows on the moon's di§c, 
that have been thought to bear some resemblance 
to the features of a man, are produced by the 
unequal reflection of the sun's rays from the eartfat 
and water on the surface of the moon; the 
darker parts are supposed to be the reflectioi^ 
from water, and the bright ones the reflection 
from land. 
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REFRACTION OF LIGHT. 



Mr. p. — We will now consider another very 
important property of light — that of its refraction. 

Frederick. — What is it you mean, father, by 
the refraction of light ? 

Mr. p. — The rays of light proceed from 
luminous objects in straight lines, and so continue 
as long as the transparent medium through which 
they pass remains the same> but when a ray of 
light enters obliquely into a diflFerent medium, 
(that is, if after passing through air it enters into 
glass or water, or after passing through the 
latter it enters into air,) it is bent from the direc- 
tion of its former course ; and this bending of the 
rays of light is termed its refraction. 

Frederick.: — Do the rays, after they have 
been bent in this manner, continue in a straight 
line in their new direction ? 

Mr. P. — Yes, whilst they pass through the 
same medium ; but I shall make the subject more 
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clear to you by a drawing. Let g ejfhe a basin or 

glass full of water, and a 

b a ray of light striking 

against the surface at b^ 

in the oblique direction 

a b. Its natural straight 

course, if the vessel were 

empty, would carry the 

ray to c ; but as soon as it 

enters the water it is bent in a more perpendicular 

direction, and arrives at the bottom of the vessel at 

the point e^ in the direction from b to e. 

Frederick. — When light is refracted in this 
manner is it always bent more perpendicularly ? 

Mr. p. — If the light pass from a rarer medium 
into one more dense, as from air into water, it is 
always refracted in a direction nearer to the per- 
pendicular of the surface of the denser body. 
Thus, supposing a d to be a ray of light striking 

against a thick piece of plain glass, 
d e (the perpendicular to whose 
surfaces is p r), as soon as the 
light enters thfe glass it will be re- 
fracted in the direction marked by 
the line b g, which is nearer to the 
perpendicular of the surface of the 
glass than b c, its fonner direction. 
When a ray of light issues from a denser medium^ 
on the contrary, the refraction takes place in a 
direction^r^Aer from the perpendicular of the sur- 
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fece. Thus, in the figure before us, the ray 5^, 
on issuing from the glass into the air, vtill be in- 
clined towards hj and will be thus bent as much 
from the perpendicular, on coming again into the 
air, as it was bent towards it on entering the glass. 
I will now make the refraction of light visible to 
you by experiments. 

Harriet. — I shall be very glad of that, papa, 
fpr I am almost tired of looking at straight lines 
and a b c, 

i Mr. p. — I will show you, first, the experi- 
ment I exemplified in our drawing of the vessel 
of water and the ray of light; to do which we 
must close the shutters, and admit the sun's light 
through the aperture only. (Robert closes the 
skutters, Mr, Powell having Jirst procured a large 
glass ttimbier and a jug of water j and when the shut-- 
tfirs are, closed he places the glass on tlie table in the 
direction of the sun's beam.) You perceive the 
rays of light enter the glass in an oblique direction, 
^nd pass through its side a little above the bottom. 
I will fill it with water, slightly tinged with colour 
to enable you to see more distinctly the direction of 
the ray through the fluid. Where is the spot of 
light now, Robert ? 

j. Robert- — Quite at the bottom of the glass. 
. Mr. p. — Look through the water, sxid observe 
irbere the light is bent by the refraction. 

Robert. — I see Uiat just where the beam of 
light enters the water it appears to be broken 
and bent down. 
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Habriet. — (^Looking tht-ough the water.) It is 
very curious: what makes it do so, papa? 

Mr. p. — The cause of refraction has not been 
discovered, my dear ; for no attempt yet made to 
explain the phenomeiioD seems quite satisfactory! 
we are acquainted, however, with the iaws which 
govern refraction, and are enabled to apply them 
to very important uses. 

Harriet. — What use can be made of refrao* 
tioti, papa? 

Mr. p. — If light were not subject to refraction 
we should not be able to make telescopes, m 
scopes, spectacles, nor any other optical instru- 
ments. The power of convex lenses, or magnifying 
glasses, depends entirely upon this property of 
light. So great is its importance, indeed, that 
did it not exist, we should not be able to see; and 
the beautiful machinery of the eye would be useless, 
if the rays that enter it were not refracted by its 
various lenses. 

Frederick. — Can you explain to us, father, 
how the effect of magnifying glasses is produced 
by refraction. 

Mr, p. — I will do so at a future opportuni^j 
but we shall now confine our attention to thd 
effects of refraction, as exhibited to us in the natural 
phenomena around us. 

Robert, — Is light refracted in the same degrei 
on passing through all transparent substances? 

Mr. p. — No, my dear : the degree of its 
TefroctioQ varies according to the difference 
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in the densities between the refracting medium 
and that through which the light first passes. 
Light, in passing from air into water, is refracted 
one-fourth nearer to the perpendicular than its 
former direction ; and in passing from air into 
glass it is refracted one**third nearer. The rays 
of light, in passing from a vacuum into air, are also 
refracted from their original course; and it has been 
discovered that the light from the sun, and from 
the other heavenly bodies, is thus refracted on 
coming to the earth, and that we consequently 
never see them in their true positions in the hea- 
vens. Owing to this refractive power of the 
atmosphere, we see the sun several minutes before 
his direct rays would reach the eye; and his im^e^ 
from the same cause, remains in sight some time 
afler he is really sunk below the horizon. 
Robert. — How can that be, father ? 
' Mr. p. — The experiment I have just shown 
you will explain the matter clearly. The beam of 
the sun's light you observed passed through the 
side of the) glass before it was filled with water, 
and would, therefore, not be perceptible to an eye 
placed at the bottom, until the sun rose higher in 
the heavens, and threw his beams directly on the 
bottcHn of the glass. But when the water was 
poured in, the rays were bent down to the bottom, 
and the sun would become visible from that point. 
The water, in this case, represents the effect of 
the atmosphere of our earth, which thus draws 
down the rays of the sun's light from their original 
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course, and renders liim visible before Iiis raya 
would otherwise reach the eye. 

Frederick. — Do we see the sun and the stari 
in their true position, or do they seem to be in th« 
direction in which their rays are refracted to us? 

Mh. p. — All objects appear to be situated ia 
the direction from which the rays proceed to the 
eye; therefore, the sun and the stars nppear to us 
to be higlier in the heavens than they really are. 
We will now reverse the order of our experiment, 
and let the light proceed from an object at the 
bottom of the basin, through the water, into the 
air. An eye, placed so as to look into the glass 
in the direction that the sun's beam entered it^ 
will not, whilst it is empty, see any object at the 
bottom ; but when it is filled with water the bot- 
tom of the glass will appear to be raised, and an 
object placed there will become visible, 

Harriet, — I should like to see that very much. 

Mr. p. — Very well, Harriet, you shall soon be 
satisfied : it will be better to substitute a basin for 
the glass, else you would see through the sides, 
and the effect would be destroyed. {Mr. Powell 
Jixes a ipqfer at the bottom of a •while basin, an4 
Harriet sta?ids at such a distance from it as to lose 
sight of the bottom. Mr. Powell then fills the basin 
gently -with water.) 1 

Harriet. — As yon pour in the water, I sea 
the bottom part of the basin giaduatly rising — and 
now I see the wafer : it appears nearer to the top 
than it was. 
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Mr. p. — You may leam from this experiment 
that rivers and ponds are really deeper than they 
seem to be^ owing to the refraction of the light 
proceeding from the objects at the bottom ; which, 
therefore, appear to be nearer to the surface than 
they are. From the same cause objects in water 
appear not only different in position, but different 
in shape. I dare say you have often observed 
that when you put a stick into water it seems to 
be bent as if it were broken. 

Frederick. — Yes, I have very often, arid it 
b.as always puzzled n\e. I shall know how to 
account for it in future, by the refraction of the 
rays of light as they proceed from the stick through 
the water into the air. 

Mr^ p. — Very good. You may repeat the ex* 
periment with the basin of water and the wafer by 
yourselves : it is a striking illustration of the effects 
of refraction. The experiment may be varied, by 
fixing two or more wafers at the bottom, so that 
they may become visible one after the other. 
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CONVERSATION XVlt. 

COLOURS. 



Robert. — You told us, father, the other day^ 
that the light from such objects as trees and houses 
is the light of the sun reflected from them ; but I 
have been thinking that it must be something 
else besides the light of the sun ; for almost every 
diing we look at is of a different colour, and the 
fun's light is no colour at all. 

Mr. p. — The difficulty you have started, 
Robert, evinces a reflective and philosophic mind, 
which I trust you will cultivate to advantage. 
It was taken for granted, previous to Sir Isaac 
Newton's dbcoveries on the subject, that light 
was, as you conceive it to be, without colour ; and 
several curious explanations were attempted by 
ancient philosophers to account for the colour of 
bodies. Some imagined it to be a flame issuing 
from them, whilst others affirmed that the different 
colours were produced by different motions com*- 
municated to the particles of light. We are 
indebted to Sir Isaac Newton for the discovery, 
that the light which emanates from the sun, Uiough 
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apparently so colourless, is really composed of all 
the colours mingled together. 

Robert. — What, father, the white light of 
the sun full of colours ! I cannpt think how it is 
possible. 

Mr. p. — If we admit the sun's beam through 
the aperture in the shutter, as in our former ex- 
periments, I can separate the colours of which it is 
composed, and show them to you. 

Harriet. — I am quite anxious to see how 
you can do so* (Frederick and Robeat close 
the shutter Sy and Mr, Powell, having prcevided 
Jumself with a glass prism^ places a sheet of white 
paper against the wall to receive the raj^s (flight.) 

Mr. p. ■— r This long triangular piece of glass is 
called a prism, and its angular shape enables it to 
refract the rays of light passing through it very 
far out of their original course. When I place 
the prism so as to intercept the light on its passage 
to the screen, the round spot of light will become 
oblong, and be tinged with brilliant colours. 

Harriet. — ^The white light is gone; but, higher 
up the screen, I see all the colours of the rainbaw. 

Mr. p. — ^ What you now see is the same bright 
light dissected into the different parts of which k 
is composed. The colour at the bottom i$ rqd» 
the next to it is orange, above that is yellow^ and 
then come green, blue, indigo, and violet, in $uc^ 
cession, above one another. Sir Isaac Newton' 
concluded, from this and from other expecimeotSy 
that the hght. of the siaa is composed of a .roi:i|tiirft 



of coloured rays, some of which are more easily 
refracted than others; and that when a beam 
of light is very much bent, as is the case when it 
passes through a prism, the rays most refrangible 
are separated from those that are less so. The 
white light is thus divided, and the several colours 
of which it is composed are exhibited separately. 
The image of the sun's light, so dissected, is termed' 
the solar spectrum. 

Robert, — Do you mean, father, that if all 
those colours I now see were mixed together, they 
would become white ? 

Mr. P. —Yes. When all the coloured rays 
are collected together by a convex lens, or burning 
glass, the light will be colourless. Observe, now 
that I hold this lens between the prism and the 
paper, at a prefer distance, the coloured rays are= 
brought to a point, and appear as a bright spot c^ 
pure white light, 

Robert. — I am quite surprised to see how aft 
the colours have disappeared* 

Mr. p. — The same effect may be produced by 
painting the colours of the solar spectrum, in their 
proper proportions, on the upper part of a top • 
and when it is put in rapid motion, the colotirfll 
will be blended together and appear white. 

Harriet. — How many colours are there in 
light, papa? ' 

Mr. p. — The prism, you perceive, divides it 
ioto seven, of which red is the least refracted, and 
violet the most Four of the seven, however, may 
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be considered as merely mixtures of the other 
three, and the real primitive colours are red, yellow, 
and blue. With these, in different shades and 
proportions, all colours may be made. 

Frederick. — I do not yet understand, father, 
what causes the sun's light, when it is reflected from 
an object, such as a house, to appear of a differ- 
ent colour from the light that strikes against it. 

Mr. p. — It is supposed that, owing to some 
peculiar disposition of the particles composing 
different substances, they poissess the power of 
separating the rays of light into its component 
colours. Some of the colours are then absorbed 
by the substance against which the light strikes; 
and those which it has not the power of absorbing, 
are reflected from its surface. Thus, a brick house 
is said to absorb all rays excepting the red ; the 
Ted one it reflects to the eye, and we, therefore, 
call such an object red. Trees and fields, again, 
reflect the green rays (which are a mixture of the 
blue and yellow), and absorb the red. 

Frederick. — As the colours of the rainbow 
are so much like those produced by the prism, I 
Sfuppose they are formed in the same manner, by 
the separation of the rays of the sun's light. 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear, they are. When rain- 
drops are falling from the clouds, at the time the 
sun is shining upon them, part of the sup's light is 
reflected from the back of the drops to the earth. 

Robert. — Reflected from the transparent drops 
of .rain, father ? 
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Mr, p. — Yes, Robert, reflected. No substance 
is sufliciently transparent to permit all the light to 
pass through it ; and when light strikes very ob- 
liquely against glass or water, nearly the whole of 
it is reflected, and none transmitted. The reflec- 
tion of the sun's light from a window, and from a 
glass of water on the table, are instances of partial 
reflection from the surfaces of transparent bodies* 
Frederick. — A drop of water, too, looks 
lM*ight and sparkling in almost any direction ; is 
not that owing to its reflecting the rays striking 
upon it ? 

Mr. p. — It is a very appropriate illustration, 
Frederick. If the drops of rain that reflect the 
coloured bow were flat, instead of being round, 
the light would be reflected from them to the 
earth, without being divided into its prismatic 
colours, and the rainbow would appear as a glitter- 
ing arch of pure light : but the drops being cir- 
cular, the inclinations of the surfaces at which the 
light enters, and from which it is afterwards re- 
flected, are so oblique, that they bend the light so 
much as to separate them ; and it is, therefore, 

reflected to us in its 
variegated colours. 
Suppose, for instance, 
a 6 to be a ray of 
light entering a rainr 
drop; it would be 
refracted to Cf and 
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f>art of the light would pass out of the drop to- 
wards di but as it strikes at so oblique an angle, 
the greater portion of the light would be reflected 
to €. On re-entering the air, the ray would under- 
go another refraction, and be separated into its 
different colours ; the red rays being at the bot- 
tom, and the violet at the top, as here repre- 
sented. 

Robert. ~ But if the coloured rays are spread 
MO much, how can the eye talce them all in at 
pnce? 

Mr. p. — You forget, Robert, that there are 
idrops of rain following each other, in rapid suc- 
cession, from the clouds to the earth ; and that 
this refraction and reflection are going on in each. 
If, therefore, the eye were so placed as to receive 
the red ray from this drop, it would receive the 
orange ray from the drop below, and the yellow 
from the drop below that, and so on, until it re- 
ceived all the colours of the rainbow from succes-^ 
$ive drop& 

Robert. — Then, if the light come from so 
many falling drops, a rainbow ought to be always 
sparkling and glittering, like a moving glass lustre. 

Mr. p. — And so it most probably would, if 
the refraction took place in large drops of rain* 
Though I have been obliged, for the sake of clear- 
^less, to speak as if each colour were produced by 
a single dr6p ; yet, as the drops of rain from which 
the light is refracted are at a considerable height, 
the drops must be there very small, resembling. 
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perhaps, the minute particle of water Tisible in a 
mist. The depth of each stratum of colour in the 
rainbow, therefore, as well as throughout the ex-' 
tent of the arch, may be the result of refractioa 
and reflection from numerous very small di-ops of 
rain, the rays from which become so blended to* | 
gether as to produce uniform colour. In thi* 
manner we may conceive that the seven prismatic | 
coloui-s seen in the rainbow may proceed from 
hundreds of minute drops, above one another, i 
stead of from only seven, as frequently supposed. 
There is sometimes a second bow formed above 
the first, in which the colours are reversed. ThJt 
bow is produced by the reh'actions and reflectiont 
of rays entering the lower part of the drc 
These rays are twice i-eflecled at the back of each 
drop before they issue from it, when they ara , 
again refracted into tlie prismatic colours. la j 
consequence of the light lost by the two reflection sj 
this second bow is generally very IkinL 

Fbedebick. — Is the halo that is often s 
round the moon produced in the same way as the 
rainbow P 

Mb. p. — Yes, The light of the moon, shining 
upon the condensed vapours of the atmosphere, 
will, under certain circumstances, be so much re- 
fracted as to separate into its prismatic colours, 
and form a beautiful circle, through the centre of 
which the direct rays of that heavenly body pene^ * 
vith unsullied brightness to the earth. 

Robert. — You told us, father, that all the 
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colours were contained in light, but you have said 
nothing about black. 

Mr. p. — I thought you would have under- 
stood, from what had been previously said, that 
black is merely the absence of light ; the differ- 
ence between black and white is, that white reflects 
all the rays united, and black absorbs them all 
aind reflects none. 

Robert. — Then, if black do not reflect any 
light, how can it be seen by the eye ? 

Mr. p. — By its contrast with surrounding ob- 
jects, from which light is reflected. If a black 
body be placed on a white ground, for instance, 
the eye receives*^ light from all parts immediately 
round it, and the absence of light from the black 
object renders its outline even more distinctly 
marked than if it sent out rays. It is in the same 
manner we distinguish a shadow. If you hold 
your hand between the candle and the wall, you 
perceive a distinct outline of the hand upon it, 
which js marked by the comparative absence of 
light on those parts of the wall where the light of 
the candle is intercepted ; and the outline is more 
distinct than it would be if the form of the hand 
were painted in any transparent colour upon glass, 
and held in the same situation, because the con- 
trast between the light and comparative darkness 
is greater than between the light and the colour 
which sends rays to the eye. 

Robert. — Then black, which seems the 
strongest of all colours, is no colour at all ! 
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Frederick. — And white, which seems to be 
no colour, is all colours combined ! 

Harriet. — What you have told us about 
colours and light, papa, is quite contrary to the 
ideas I before had about them. 

Mr. p. — There is no branch of science which 
deludes the senses so much as that connected 
with light and colours. The most extraordinary 
deceptions can be produced by a proper disposi- 
tion of colours, combined with the effect of light 
and shade. The exhibition of the Diorama affords 
a most beautiful example of this ; and by having 
a contrivance for diminishing and increasing the 
light upon particular parts of the painting, the 
effect produced is perfectly wonderful. 

Harriet. — Yes, papa ; I remember, when you 
took us there, I could not believe that what we 
were looking upon was only aflat piece of canvass. 

Mr. p. — It is, indeed, difficult to conceive 
that the objects painted on the canvass are not 
realities. The eye is still more easily deceived by 
colours than by the forms of objects. There are 
some persons who cannot even distinguish one 
colour from another, and make very curious mis- 
takes in consequence. A gentleman residing in 
Derby, who had this peculiar defect of vision, 
went to his tailor to order a suit of mourning to 
attend the funeral of a friend, and when shown 
the card of patterns, to select his cloth, he un« 
fortunately fixed upon a brilliant red. The 
tailor supposed he wanted the dress for a fancy 
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ball) and, without hesitation, made up the suit 
and sent it home, according to order. On the 
morning of the funeral, a friend of the gentle- 
man's luckily called in to accompany him'; when, 
to his amazement, he beheld the mourner make 
his appearance accoutred from head to foot in his 
splendid suit of red. The effect was rendered 
the more ludicrous by the serious face and un- 
conscious manner of the gentleman ; nor could 
he understand why his friend looked so as- 
tonished ; and it was with difficulty he could be 
convinced of the impropriety of going to the 
funeral in a dress he had ordered expressly for 
the occasion. 

Harriet. — I never heard of any thing so 
strange. Had the gentleman chosen blue, I 
should not have wondered, for I often see people 
with blue qoats and gowns, which they imagine to 
be black. 

• Robert. — If persons were to be dressed in 
perfect black, they would be, or rather they ought 
to be, invisible, — ha, ha ! 

Me. p. — You may laugh, Robert ; but so 
they would be, if there were a back-ground 
equally black behind them. I have seen a very 
good deception produced in this way on the stage* 
The figure of a skeleton was painted on a black 
dress fitting very tight to the body of a man, who 
was enveloped in a long black cloak. When he 
spread out his arms and disclosed himself, the 
real outline of bis fi^^re was invisible^ as there 
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was nothing to contrast with it, and there ap- 
peared only the form of the skeleton, which 
seemed to be endowed with life. 

Harriet. — How very frightful it must have 
looked ! If the skeleton had not been painted on 
the black dress, I suppose you could not have 
seen any thing of the man when he opened the 
doak. 

Mr. p. — No ; he would have been perfectly 
invisible, as Robert conceives every one ought to 
be who is dressed in a colour that absorbs all the 
light 
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REFLECTION, 



Mr. p. — I dare say, Harriet, you have often 
looked at yourself in the glass ; — can you tell us 
the cause of your seeing yourself there ? 

Harriet. — No, indeed, papa; I never thought 
of it: I should like very much to know. 

Mr. p. — The effect is produced by the re- 
flection of the rays of light from the polished 
surface of the mirror. 

Frederick. — How can the reflection of the 
rays of light produce such an effect ? 

Mr. p. — When light strikes against a polished 
opaque surface, it is reflected, or sent back, in the 
iSame manner that all elastic substances, when 
striking against one another, rebound, or are re- 
flected. Thus, when Harriet looks at herself in 
the glass, the rays of light proceeding from all 
parts of her face strike upon the mirror, and are 
sent back, or reflected, towards her again ; and her 
eyes receive the reflected rays from the glass, and 
form them into an image of herself. 
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Robert. — But how is it that I can now see 
Harriet in the glass, though we are neither of us 
before it ? 

Mr. p. — That, also, is owing to the reflection 
of her image by the glass. The rays from her 
face strike against the glass at an angle of about 
45^ from the perpendicular of its surface, and 
they are reflected towards you at the same angle 
on the other side the perpendicular; therefore 
you see her image, though she cannot see it 
herself. She is also able to see you, from the 
same cause. 

Frederick. -^ Are the rays of light always 
reflected at the same angle at which they strike 
the reflecting surface ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, that is the rule which governs 
all reflections. I shall, perhaps, make the subject 
more intelligible by this drawing. The* line a b 
represents the mirror ; h is the point where Har- 
riet stood ; R is Robert's 
position; and the dotted 
line PC is the perpendi- 
cular drawn from the sur- 
face of the glass. Now, 
those rays of light from 
Harriet's face, falling on 
»i the glass in the direction 
H p, were reflected at an equal angle on the other 
side its perpendicular, that is, in the direction 
PR; and Robert, looking in the same direct 
tion towards the point p, would see Harrietts 
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i^age, apparently behind the glass, at 1u The 
rays from Robert's face would, in the same man* 
ner, be reflected in the direction p h, and Harriet 
trould see his image behind the glass at r. The 
angle at which the rays of light fall upon the 
plane of the reflector is called the angle of inci'^ 
dence, and the angle at which they are reflected is 
called the angle of reflection: these angles are 
always equal to one another. Now that the sun 
is shining into the room, I can show you that the 
angle of incidence and the angle of reflection are 
equal. You see the ray of the sun's light strikes 
obliquely on the table at an angle of about 30^. 
Frederick, place the small looking-glass flat on 
the table, and notice where the reflection will be. 

Frederick. — There it is, on the ceiling, at 
the farther end of the room. 

Mr. p. -^ You can perceive, by the motes in 
the sunbeam, the directions of the incident ted 
of the reflected rays distinctly ; and you will find 
that the angles^ they make with the surface of the 
glass are equal. 

Robert. — Will they be so in any direction ? 

Mr. p. — ■ Raise the glass as you like, and you 
will find that the nearer you bring tlie plane of 
the glass perpendicular to the sun's ray, the dis- 
tance between the reflected imdge and the incident 
ray will diminish. 

FnEDERicK. — Yes, look ! as I raise the glas$, 
the bright spot on the ceifing moves nearer to th^ 
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window ; and now it is entirely lost in the sun's 
ray. 

Mr. p. — The light from the sun now strikes 
directly, that is, perpendicularly, against the glass^ 
and is reflected into itself, as the image of Har- 
riet is when she is admiring her own face. When 
the rays struck the glass obliquely, and were 
reflected to the ceiling, they were in the same 
relative positions to the glass as Robert and 
Harriet were when they saw each other. 

Harriet. — Last evening, papa, I was very 
much surprised to see what I thought was a large 
fire in the road ; . but on going to the window to 
look, I found that it was nothing but the fire in 
the room that I saw. 

Mr» p. — The deception was produced by the 
rays of light from the fire striking against the 
window, which reflected them to you at the other 
end of the room, in the same manner that the 
rays from Robert's face were reflected to you by 
tbe mirror. 

Harriet. — Yes, but, papa, there was no 
looking-glass near the window. 

.Mr, R — All glass, however transparent it 
may be, reflects a portion of the light that Mis 
upon it ; and when the rays strike upon a pane of 
glass very obliquely, most of them are reflected | 
as I mentioned to you yesterday in explaining 
the rainbow. 
• Harriet. •*« Then why is not the fire reflected 
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by the glass in the day-time, as well as in the 
dark ? 

Mr. P, — It is so ; but the rays of light from 
the objects outside the window enter the glass 
during the day, and, being more vivid than the 
partially, reflected rays from the fire, obscure 
them. 

Harriet. — But how was it, papa, that the 
fire appeared to be in the road ? 

Mr. p. — The image in a plane mirror, or 
reflector, always appears to be in the direction 
that the reflected rays enter the eye, and to be as 
much behind the glass as the object is before it. 
It is one of the laws of reflection from plane 
mirrors, that images appear to be formed on an 
ideal line drawn perpendicular from the objects to 
the surface of the reflector. Thus, you observe, in 
the drawing, the point r, where you would see 
Robert's image, is on a line r r, drawn perpen- 
dicular to the surface a b. When you looked at 
Robert in the glass, he appeared to be behind it; 
but you knew from experience that he was not ; 
and the other objects in the room being also 
Reflected, tended to destroy the illusion. In the 
case of the fire, the deception is greater, in con- 
sequence of the reflected rays from it alone being 
visible, as the rays from the other objects in the 
room would not be sufficiently vivid to be seen. 

Frederick. — Do not you remember, Harriett 
when we were little children, trying to catch our- 
selves behind the looking-glass ? Nothing puzzled 
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me so much as to find the image gone when I 
looked behind. 

Harriet. — Yes, I recollect it very well ; and, 
not long ago, I was quite deceived, when at the 
Bazaar in Soho Square, by the reflections in the 
large mirrors placed against the walls : I thought 
one was an open door leading into another mag- 
nificent room, and I should have walked against 
the glass if I had not been held back. 

Mr. p. — Since the invention of that elegant 
instrument, the kaleidoscope, by Dr. Brewster, 
the effect of which depends upon reiterated re- 
flection, more attention has been paid to the 
reflections from plane mirrors ; and nothing pro- 
duces so pleasing and deceptive an appearance 
as a series of them well arranged. 

Frederick. — Are all elastic bodies reflected 
in the same manner as light ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, their reflection is governed by 
the same laws ; the reflection being always at the 
same angle at which they strike the reflecting 
body. In addition to those properties of light 
which we have now considered, discoveries have 
been made respecting its nature, and the circum- 
stances attending its contact with and transmission 
through solid bodies, that seem to open a wide 
field to philosophical investigation. The polaris- 
ation of light, the inflection or diffraction of light 
when passing near the edges of bodies, and the 
effect of the interference of light when rays cross 
each other, though highly interesting as subjects 
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of scientific research, have not as yet, however, 
been sufficiently connected with the commonly 
observed phenomena of light to render them fitting 
subjects for our present notice. The nature and 
properties of light that most aflFect the appearances 
of objects around us are those which I have ex- 
plained to 'you, viz. its composition of coloured 
rays, its refi-action and reflection. 
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CONVERSATION XIX, 



VISION. 



.Frederick. — Since you explained to us yester- 
day, father, the reflection of light, there is one 
thing I have thought of that I do not understand. 
When the rays of the sun, or the light of the fire, 
are reflected by a looking-glass against the wall, I 
see nothing but a square bright light, the shape of 
the glass; but if I let the reflection come into my 
face, I see the image of the sun quite round, and 
distinguish the flames of the fire. 

Mr. p. — I am not surprised at your being 
puzzled by the different appearances the rays 
present, when reflected directly on the eye, and 
when the reflection is thrown on the wall : I wUl 
endeavour to explain the difficulty. I have before 
told you that the rays of light from the sun, and 
the rays reflected from any visible object, proceed 
from all parts of the object in straight lines ; and 
that there is no point on which the light falls, 
however small it may be, that does not receive 
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rays from every part of the object. Thus, there 
is no point of the wall illumined by the fire, that 
does not receive rays from all parts of it at the 
same time. The light on the wall may, therefore, 
be considered as composed of innumerable small 
images of the fire, which are all blended together, 
and assume an appearance of uniform light. When 
any portion of these mingled rays from the fire is 
reflected, from the surface of a plane mirror, upon 
the wall, the only effect produced is to increase 
the light in that part, by the addition of the 
quantity of light reflected by the mirror ; the rays 
of light being as much mingled together as before. 
But, if you place your eye in a position to catch 
the reflected rays, all the small fires of which the 
light is composed are brought, by the lenses of the 
eye, to one point, and there form a distinct image 
of the fire. 

Frederick. — Then the light on the wall is 
the same as that which enters the eye, and the 
difference in appearance is produced by the eye 
itself? 

Mr. p. — It is : I can show you the manner in 
which this effect is produced, by placing a convex 
lens, or magnifying glass, between the fire and the 
wall. But you must first close the window-shut- 
ters, else the rays of light entering from without 
will overpower the light from the fire. (Frederick 
and Robert close the shutters.) You perceive, as 
I hold the glass near the wall, it intercepts the 
light; and as I bring it nearer to its focus, you 
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may see a distinct inverted image of the fire on 
the wall. 

Harriet. — Does the glass collect all the little 
fires together, to form that one ? 

Mr p. — Yes, my dear, all the mingled rays 
from the fire are collected by the glass towards 
separate points, and that is called bringing the 
rays to 2^ focus* I shall explain how this effect is 
produced by lenses at another time. 

Frederick. — Does the eye bring the rays to 
a focus in the same way as a lens ? 

Mr. p. — Yes ; the eye is composed of lenses, 
of different degrees of convexity and hardness. 
The crystalline lens, which is the principal one, 
exactly resembles in shape a double convex lens, 
or common magnifying glass. By means of these 
lenses, the rays of light proceeding from all visible 
objects are converged to a focus at the back of 
the eye. The same effect may be shown by holding 
a small lens at the end of the room before a white 
screen, when we shall see the objects outside dis- 
tinctly marked on the screen, though much di- 
minished. {Mr, Powell holds the lens at its focal 
distance from the screen^ so as to throw the image 
upon it.) 

Harriet. — Yes, papa; I see the houses, and 
the people walking in the road ; but they are all 
topsy-turvy, and the men seem to be walking on 
their heads. 

Mr. p. — You must understand, that the houses 
and other objects m the street give out rays of 
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light during the day, as well as the fire f and the 
light on the wall of the room is produced by an 
innumerable quantity of the rays from the houses, 
sky, &c. Now, when I place the lens between 
the window and the wall, the surface of the glass 
receives a number of these rays, which are con- 
verged by it, and formed into the image you see. 

Frederick. — But I suppose, father, the objects 
are not shown upside-down at the back of the eye ? 

Mr. P* — Yes, they are indeed. 

Robert. — What! do you mean, father, that 
I see people standing on their heads, and trees 
growing with their roots upwards ? 

Mr. p. — No, Robert, / do not mean to say 
so ; but there are few writers who treat on this 
subject who do not 

Robert. — Do they seriously say that men see 
every thing in the world upside-^lown ? 

Mb. p. — They are quite serious. 

Frederick. — Then how can they account for 
my seeing Robert and Harriet standing on their feet, 
if my eyes see them with their feet uppermost ? 

Mr. p. — To get over that difficulty, it is said 
that infants find, by fSeeling at different things, that 
what seems to them to be the top, is, in factj the 
bottom; and that so, by experi^ice, we get ac- 
customed to refer all objects to a different positioii- 
from that in which they are seen. 

Harriet. — But do little children, then, really* 
see their mammas and nurses with their heels 
uppermost? How very droll it must bet 
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Ma* P. — There is no reason to believe that 
thi^y do; but as it was taken for granted that the 
images must be seen inverted, because they were 
so at thjs back of the eye^ there was no other 
means of accounting for their appearing upright, 
than by supposing we corrected the inverted posi^ 
tion by experience when young. 

Frederick. — Then how do you account, 
fikther, for our seeing things upright, if the images 
be inverted at the back of the eye ? 

Mr, p. — The retina, on which the inverted 
inaage is formed, is an expansion of the optic 
nerve ; which nerve conveys the sensation on the 
retina to the brain. No one supposes that the 
retina sees the object; it is only a screen on which 
the image is formed. It seems, therefore, surpria- 
ipg, that it should have ever been inferred, from 
the single fact of the image being inverted on 
this screen, that the objects must be seen in an in- 
verted position by the mind* 

KoBEKT. — But how can the mind change the 
position of the image on the screen at the back of 
the eye ? 

. Mr. p. — The inverted picture formed by the 
lens on the paper screen will solve the difficulty at 
once. You observe that, when you look at the 
screen in front, the houses appear inverted; but 
go behind the screen, and look dofom upon the in- 
verted picture. NoW| Bobert» bow do the houses 
seem? 
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Mb. p. — The houses still appear to toe to be 
inverted; but tlie position of the objects to you is 
changed by your seeing them from a ' different 
point of view. In the same manner ve may ima- 
gine the mind looking down upon the inverted 
image on the retina, and viewing it in an upright 
position. As we can form no conception as to the 
manner in which the sensation of sight is produced 
in the brain, and as there is really no more diffi- 
culty in supposing the objects are seen uprigfal^ 
than in the supposition that they are seen inverted, 
it seems absurd to conclude that they are seen ia 
a position the reverse of their real one ; it is gra- 
tuitously inventing a diiBculty, for no object what- 
ever. The inverted theory, loo, is contrary to that 
simplicity and harmony of arrangement that is 
always perceptible in the works of Nature ; and it 
ought to have been received with great doubts on 
that account alone. 

Robert 1 do not think I should ever have 

believed the topsy-turvy plan of seeing things op-^ 
right ; and I am very glad, father, that you do not, 

Fbederick. — What is the reason, father, that 
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some people are short-sighted and others long<- 
sighted, and are obliged to wear spectacles ? 

Mk, p. — In the eyes of those persons who are 
near-sighted, the lenses of the eye are too convex, 
nod collect the rays of light into a focus before 
Hiey arrive at the retina ; the image is, therefor^ 
formed indistinctly upon it. In long-sighted people, 
on the contrary, the lenses of the eye are too flat, 
and do not bring the rays to a focus soon enough. 
To correct these defects of vision the near-sighted 
person must use concave glasses, and the long- 
sighted person must use glasses that are convex. 
"We can see the effect of these different glasses on 
the inverted picture produced by the lens on the 
screen. [Mr. Powell holds the lens at its Jhcal 
distance Jrom the screen.) You see the image of 
the houses is now perfectly distinct, for the screen 
is placed in the focus of the lens. I will remove 
the glass a little farther from it. 

Hariiiet, — The houses and people seem now 
to be all confused. 

Mr. p. — That is the appearance which objects 
present to those who are near-sighted. The rays 
are brought to a focus before they reach the screen ; 
as you may perceive on placing a piece of paper 
about half an inch from it. 

Harkiet. — [Holding a piece of paper in tht 
^octa of the letis.) Yes, here I see them all again, 
quite distinctly. 

Mr. p. — I will put a concave glass close to the 
lew, and you will find that it will make the picture 
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oil the screen again distinct. You perceive it i» 
now clear. 

Robert.— ^ How does the concave glass pro- 
duce this effect ? 

Mr. p. — You must know, my dear, that the 
length of the focus of a glass depends upon its 
convexity or roundness, the focus being nearer to 
the glass when the convexity is the greater ; and 
the flatter the surfaces of the glass are, the greater 
is the distance of the focus. A concave glass, on 
the con^ary, instead of bringing the rays of light 
to a point, after passing through it, spreads them 
farther i^art, and the deeper the holk)ws of the 
concave surfaces the more will the rays be sepa- 
rated. Therefore, the effect of the concave glass 
is to separate the rays of light as they are converg- 
ing towards a point, and to prevent them firota 
coming to a focus so near the lens. If the hol- 
lows or concavities o£ the glass exceed the con- 
vexity of the lens, the rays would not come to a 
point at all. 

Fredericjc. — I suppose, if instead of the con- 
oave glass yxMi.were to use another convex <ni% 
the rays would come to a point sooner than be- 
fore? 

Mr. p. — Yes; and it is upon that priocipk 
that people who are long-sighted correct tfae de- 
^ct. They use cooivex glasses, and by this means 
the rays of light, that were not sufficiently con- 
verged by the lenses of the eye, are In'ought to a 
focusr on the retina. As the rays of lights pro- 



ceedifig fronri objects near the eye, diverge more 
than the rays issuing from more distant ones, bU 
objects would liave appeared confiise<I, except 
when viewed at a. certain distance, if the eye had 
not the power of adapting itself to the differeitl 
circumstances under wliich it receives the rays of 
light. To accomplish this end it possesses the 
faculty — either by varying, to a certaiii extent, 
the convexity uf its lenses, or their distance from 
the retina — of adjusting kself according to the 
divergence of the rays, so as to form the images of 
objects distinctly on tbe retina, at all distances ena 
cccding £ive or six inches. i 

Harriet. — The formation of tlie eye seems 
to be OS complicated as that of a telescope. 

Mr. p. — It is the most astonishing piece of 
mechanism ever beheld, and is most admirably 
adapted In all its parts to the uses fur which it is 
intended. Light, by which all things are rendered 
visible, is inexplicable to us in its nature and mode 
of operation : we know that it is reflected from all 
objects, and that they thus send their borrowed 
rays to the eye — it is, by some unknown means, 
refracted by lenses so adjusted in the ball of the eye 
as to concentrate the rays on the retina to a focus 
. — the retina is spread out as a screen, peculiarly 
well adapted to receive the images that the lenses 
throw upon its sensitive fibres — the optic nerve 
conveys the impression, by some inscrutable pro- 
cess, from the retina to the brain, there to excite 
in the mind, in some matmer totally beyond our 
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comprehension, the sense of sight. Had one link* 
of the chain been wanting, the rest would have 
been useless. The organs of sight could not have 
been brought into action without the existence of 
light, and light itself would have been valueless if 
not endowed with the properties of reflection and 
refraction. And when we admire the wisdom 
which created the organ, we must not overlook 
the beneficent provision for the continued perform- 
ance of its functions, and the care with which it 
has been secured from injury. The secreted 
humours of the eye preserve its proper form and 
maintain its transparency ; whilst the bony socket, 
the shadowing eyebrow, the curtaining lid, and the 
sensitive eyelash, secure it from violence, pro- 
tect it from injury, and warn it from danger. 
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CONVERSATION XX. 

VISION {continued). 



Mr. p. — Did any of you ever consider the cause 
of objects appearing so niuch smaller when seen 
from a distance than when viewed near? 

Frederick. — I have often wondered at their 
doing so, but I could never find out the cause. 

Mr. p. — The apparent size of bbjects depends 
upon the angle which the rays of light, issuing 
from their extreme points, subtend on entering the 
eye; and as the rays which proceed from the top 
and bottom of an object, when near, enter the eye 
at a much greater angle than when it is at a dis- 
tance, it appears proportionably so much larger, 
as this drawing will show. Balls of the same size 
are here supposed to be placed at different dis- 

d. tances from the 
eye at e; those 
at b being dou- 
ble the distance 
of the one at a, 
and those at d 
being double 
I 3 
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fhe distance of those at b. It is evident, that 
"thie rays of light from the two extremes of the 
f6Qr balls ranged in a straight line at dj', most 
firoceed to the eye in the direction d e and ej, 
fbrmitig the angle d efi Now two of the same 
balls placed at b will obstruct those rays, and hide 
all the four balls, and will appear to occupy as 
much space as the four. Again, the single ball at 
a will conceal all the others, and will consequently 
seem to occupy as much space as the four at df^ 
find as the two at bi therefore, the same bail 
placed at n will ^pear four times larger in dia- 
meter than when placed in the line df^ which k 
Ibur times the distance from the eye. 

Frederick. — And if the ball were removed 
/airther off, I suppose it would appear less and less, 
• ja the same proportion, till it was out of sight. 

Mr. p. — Yes, it would. 

Robert. — I should suppose the ball might be 
seen, however far off, if the day were clear, and 
there was nothing to hide it. 

Mr. p. — No, Robert, it could not; for, at a 
certain distance, the angle subtended by the ex- 
treme points of the ball to the eye, would be so 
minute that the retina would not be sensible to the 
impression the light from it would produce. The 
human eye cannot perceive any object, in an ordi- 
nary light, that is smaller than the one-hundredth 
part of an inch, when held at a distance of six 
inches from it. If an object be smaller than that, 
or be at such a distance that the rays from its ex- 
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treme points! do not occupy, when at a distance of 
six inches from the eye, a space equal to the one- 
hundredth part of an inch, it will be invisible. 
The figure of a man is so much diminished by 
distance as to be invisible to the naked eye four 
miles off; for then the mys from his head and 
feet are so close togetlier as to be covered by the 
point of a pin. 

RoBEHT. — But if the same thing placed near 
the eye appears as tall as a much larger one at a 
distance, how is it that we do not mistake them to 
be really of the same size? 

Mn. P. — It is owing principally to the diminu- 
tion of the quantity of light as objects recede. I J 
suppose I need not remind you that the light from | 
an object decreases four times in quantity wl 
the distance is increased only twice, * and that it i 
becomes less and less, in the same proportion, the 
farther it recedes. Now we know, by experience, 
that the sizes of objects diminish as they are re- 
moved from the eye j therefore, when we see a | 
person with whom we have been talking walk j 
away, we do not imagine that he grows less as 
departs, but attribute his apparent decrease in size 
to his being at a greater distance than before. 
We can compare him also with other objects ] 
whose size we are acquainted with ; and as tbejr j 
are diminished by distance equally with himself, I 
be still appears to be of the same relative eiz^ j 
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liowerer mueh the apparent magnkade of H^ 
figure is lesi^ened. And again, as his perscm r^ 
cedes from view, the light from it decreases in fotnr^ 
fcJd proportion to the distance, and we are ther^ 
fore accustomed, by connecting together the tvWi 
circumstances of size and brightness, to conc<61v^ 
what impression a man of his size, at such a di^ 
tance, must produce on the retina. If we saw the 
same person approaching at another time, when 
there were no objects to compare him with, we 
should thus Icnow, from the impression he pro^ 
duced, that he was really taller than a child close 
at hand, who might seem to be much greater thati 
iiis image on the eye. It must be admitted, how^ 
ever, that we are frequently much deceived in the 
size and distance of objects when there are no 
other known objects near them by which to form 
a comparison. 

Fkederick. — What you have told us about 
judging of the size of objects by comparison, puts 
me in mind of the curious deception we witnessed 
at the exhibition of the Fantoccini the other everf- 
iiig. When the exhibitor himself came on thfe 
stage, I thought he was an immense giant; fck 
after looking a length of time at the small figured, 
tmd the scenery painted to correspond with theliii, 
4ie seemed, in coinparison, to be prodigiousljr 
large. v 

Mb. p. — It is a very good illustration of tiib 
subject, Frederick, Similar deceptions may he 
produced at any time by contrasts diflferent frodi 
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those vre have been accustotiied to see; and ui 
the dusk of the evening, when our priucij}^ 
guidance as to the size of objects depends upoQ 
the ungte at which tbey are seen, we frequeotlf 
mistake smaller and nearer things for larger ati^ 
more distant objects. — The art of perspective de7 
pends upon the application of the principle thqt 
oljects diminish in apparent size as they ai'e morf 
remote. The size of objects represented in 9 
painting is drawn in proportion to the distance^ 
at which they are supposed to be placed ; and th« 
effect is materially aided by the colouring and 
shading, whicli, for distant objects, is made faiiif; 
and indistinct, increasing in brightness as the . 
objects approacli tbe foreground, until, in soin^ I 
cases, they appear to stand out of the canvass. 

Harriet. — Is the slow motion of carriages At I 
a distance owing to their being seen so small ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear, it is ; for the length I 
of the road is diminished by distance as well a^ 
the size of the carriage ; so that the space of (l , 
mile, in a road seen far off, may be comprised 
within the diameter of a common ring, held at s 
inches from the eye. A carriage moving along.p i 
road, viewed from such a distance, at the rate ^ I 
twelve miles an hour, would not cross tliediametf^ f 
of the ring in less than five minutes, and yoif. 
would scarcely be able to see that it was if | 
motion; but if the carriage were to pass within , 
twenty yards at the same speed, whilst you werfl 
iDoking through the ring, it would cro^ : 



diameter in a second of time, and appear to be 
moving with great velocity. The motions of tbe 
eartli and of tlie planets are not visible to the 
naked eye in consequence of the great distance of 
tbe heavenly bodies. On looking at the moon, 
however, with a powerful telescope, the motion of 
the earth roimd its axis is very perceptible, for 
the moon is then seen moving off tbe field of view 
as the earth turns roimd. 

Harriet. — I wisb you would let us look 
through your telescope, that we might see it, 
papa; for I should like very much to see the 
world really turning round. 

Mn. P. — Yes, my dear, you shall this evenings 
if the atmosphere be sufficiently clear. 

Frederick. — Can you tell me, father, what it 
is that makes a lighted stick, when moved about 
quickly in the dark, appear as a line of light? 

Mr. p. — It is occasioned by the property 
which the retina possesses of retaining the impres- 
sions of objects a short time after the objects are 
removed. Impressions remain on the retina 
about the sixth pai't of a second : therefore, the 
removal of any object that returns to the same 
point within that time is not perceived, as tbe 
impression is renewed before the absence of the 
object has been discovered ; and its track, during 
the sixth part of a second, appears as a line of 
light. An ingenious toy has been constiucted to 
illustrate this elTect of the duration of impressions 
oa the retin&i A dr-awing is made oa each side 
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of a card — a bird on one side, and a cage on the 

j o^er, for instance — and, by turning the card 

quickly round, both figures appear together, and 

I the bird is seen in the cage. This toy is capabls 

of producing many pleasing and ludicrous effects; 

\ Frederick. — How very curious it must be I 

I I will try to make one of them ; and that the sub- 

I ject may have some connection with its cause, I 

will draw, on one side a blind man, and on the 

j other side a pair of eyes, which will slart into his 

^ head as the card turns round, and out of his head 

when it stops. 
', Harriet. — And, to make the change still 

more extraordinary, let the poor man be bald and 
be without coat or shoes; and, on the other side, 
paint a fine curly wig, and a blue coat, and a pair 
of shoes, that wilt exactly fit him when he turns 
round to put them on. 

Mr. p. — If you execute as well as you design, 
the effect will be curious enough. 

Robert. — You have not told us, father, what 
IE the use of two eyes, and how it is that with 
two eyes we do not see double. 

Mr, p. — The use of two eyes is to increasS 
the light ; for, with one, objects appear only half 
as bright as when seen with two. Single vision . 
with two eyes is produced by the axes of them 
being turned to the same object, and thereby 
occasioning the same impressions to be excited oit 
both retinas. These impressions are conveyed by 
the optic nerves to the brain, to produce the senss 
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4B£^igbt in the mind. Persons who squint must 
see different objects with each eye, though they, 
acquire the habit of attending only to cme at a 
time; and. those animals which have their eyes 
placed in opposite parts of their heads, must also 
receive different impressions from each eye. 

Harriet. — Does the coloured part of the ^ 
let any light through to the screen at the back? 

Mr. P.^ — No; the rays are fidmitted only 
through that dark spot, in the centre of the eye» 
called the pujpiL 

Harriet. — That part is much larger in the 
cat's eye than it is in purs, and becomes larger 
gnd smaller as she likes ; what is the reason of 
that, papa ? Can she see more than we can ? 

Mr. p. — No, my dear, she cannot see any 
more objects ; but we may suppose that to her diey 
appear brighter than they do to us, as she can 
admit so many more rays of light when the pupils 
of her eyes are distended than can be admitted 
into ours. 

i Harriet. — Sometimes the black part of her 
«ye appears not thicker than a hair, and at other 
^me^ it is quite round. 

^Mr. P. — When the light is very powerful^ 
the cat contracts her ^ye, so as to admit but ^ 
small quantity ; and when the light decreased, sbe 
-€»larges her pupil, and is enabled to admit per- 
haps ten times more light than can enter cmr 
'ej.'ieSf She. is thus able (o see objects when there 
iim^t light su£^ci^t (qr us to disftinguisli theiiL. 
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Harrist. ^- Then it is true that cats can see 
in the dark 1 I wish the pupils of our eyes would 
open and close in the same way. 

Mr. p. — They Jo open and close, Harriet^ 
though not to such an extent as those of the cati I 
When we are In a strong light the pupil con* 1 
tracts, because too much light occasions pain to 
the delicate nerves of the eye. As the light 
decreases, the pupil expands, and you may notice 
a very perceptible difference in the size of the ' 
pupils when exposed to a bright light and when 
coming out of a dark room. Look, Harriet, at . 
Robert's eyes, now that he is in the glare of the 
sun, and we will get him to go into the dark 
closet for a few minutes, that you may see whethet 
any change will take place in the size of the 
pupils, 

Harhiet. — Tlie black spot seems very small 
at present. — Now, Robert, go into the dark, and. ] 
let us see if you have got cat's eyes when yoa , 
come back ? 

{Robert goes into the closet, and when he has 
been shut up there a short time, Mr, Powell telh- 
him io come back again. Harriet pidls him to- I 
wards the ■winder, into which the sun is shining, ta" ] 
look at his ei/eSf when Robert covers them ■with hii. I 
hands, and niters an exclamation of pain.) ■ \ I 

Harriet. — Do not hold your hands to yoar J 
eyes, Robert, I cannot see them. ' I 

Robert. — The light hurts them so, that I. 
con scarcely bear it. (Robert retires aliltle di»r J 
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tance Jrom tie mndmo, and then ^ithdram his 
hands from his face.) 

Harriet. — Yes, now I see ; the black part 
has, indeed, spread itself oat to twice the size it 
was before you went into the dark. But what 
made you cry out, Robert ? Cats do not scream 
when they swell their eyes, ha, ha ! 

Robert. — I do not know how cats manage, 
but I know, Harriet, you would have called out 
if your eyes pained you as mine did me. 

Mr. p. — The pupils of Robert's eyes haying 
enlarged themselves in the dark, admitted more 
rays when he returned to the light than the retina 
could bear without pain, because the human eye 
has not the power of immediately contracting 
itself like that of the cat. If cats could not con- 
tract the pupils of their eyes more rapidly than 
we can, they would suffer intense pain on coming 
from the dark, with their pupils fully enlarged, 
into the light of the sun. 

Frederick. — I have observed that when I go 
cmt of doors at night, from a lighted room, I can- 
not see any thing at first, though, after I have 
been out a short time, I can see tolerably well ; I 
suppose this is owing to the pupil of the eye 
being small at first, and afterwards enlarging and 
admitting more rays. 

Mr. p. — It is so, my dear ; and you may 
therefore conceive that if the pupils of your eyes 
were capable of being more enlarged, you would 
objects on a dark night still more distinctly. 
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You may also understand, from that circumstance, 
how it would be possible for eyes more sensitive 
than ours to see objects when all is perfect dark- 
ness to us, as I mentioned to you in our Convers- 
ation on Light.* 

* Page 130. 
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Robert. — You said, father, the other morning,' 
that the power of magnifying glasses depended 
upon the refraction of light: I wish you would 
explain how refraction can make things seeni 
larger than they are. 

Mr. p. — The effect of magnifying glasses, or 
convex lenses, as they are generally termed, i^ 
produced by their being so formed as to converge 
the rays of light, by refraction, on passing through 
the glass. You must not suppose, however, that 
objects viewed through such a glass appear larger 
than they are ; the apparent increase in their size 
is owing to our being able to look at them nearer 
through a convex lens than we can do with th^ 
naked eye. 

Robert. — Surely, father, you do not mean to 

say that a fly is really as large as it seems to be 

when I am looking at it through a good magnifying; 
glass ? 

Mr. p. — The same object appears large or 

small according to the dbtance at which it is seen, 
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«s I expljuned to you in our Conversation on Vision, 
■nad a small object seen near appears larger than 
one many times its size at a distance. Thus, au 
object the length of an inch, at a foot distant from 
the eye, will appear as large — that is, it will con- 
ceal from view — an object one hundred times its 
size placed at a distance of one hundred feet ; and 
the sliadow of a pea, when held near the eye, will 
thus cover the face of the full moon. When a 
distant object — the Hgure of a man for instance — 
approaches us, it is increasing in apparent magni- 
tude every step the man advances; and when he 
comes within one foot, his face appears, probably, 
several hundred times larger than it did when 
first seen. Yet we do not say, in this case, that 
his face is magnified, because, as our eyes can see • 
objects when only five or six inches distant, every 
thing we are accustomed to look at within that 
distance appears to be only of what we call its 
patural she. Now, when, by means of a lens, we 
are enabled to look at objects more closely than we 
can with the naked eye — suppose at three inches 
instead of six — the ajiparent increase of size we 
consider unnatural, and we say the objects are 
magnified. To a person who is very short-sighted, 
pnd accustomed to view objects as near as three 
inches, an object seen at that distance he would 
xonsider only of its natural size. 

RoBEiiT. — Then how can we tell what is the 
real natural size of things? 

Ma. P, — The meaning of the terra " natural 
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size" is merely^ that objects seen at a certain disi^ 
tance appear of tbe same size as we have been 
accustomed to see such objects at such a distance. 
To a fly, we must suppose, that objects appear as 
large as they do to us when viewed through our 
most powerful magnifiers, yet to it they are then 
-only of their natural size. If we were accustomed 
to view all things as closely as a fly must do, they 
would appisar to be equally increased in size as 
when viewed through a microscope, yet we should 
not then consider them to be magnified, any more 
than we now think a man is magnified by coming 
fearer to us. > 

Frederick. — How is it, &ther, that a mag^ 
nifying glass enables us to look at things so closely? 
Mr. p. — It is by making the diverging rays 
issuing from a near object parallel, by their refrao- 
tion, on passing through it. The image of the 
object is thereby formed distinctly on the retina at 
the back of the eye, which it cannot be when the 
rays diverge much on entering it. I will, however, 
explain the manner in which the rays of light are 
refracted, on entering and on passing out of a lens, 
to produce this efiect. The kind of lenses usually 
employed are double convex lenses ; that is,, glasses 
rounded out on each side, like two watch-glasses 
joined together : but the explanation will be moiie 
clear if we consider, at first, the refraction m 
glasses thftt are rounded on one side only and flat 
on the other. These glasses are called planO" 
convex lenses. 
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Harbiet, — Then those must be the shape of 
a single watch-glass, laid flat upon the table. 
Mr. p. — Exactly so. Suppose o e to be suet 




present parallel rays of light falling upon the con- 
vex surface of the glass. On entering the glass 
these rnys will be rel'racted nearer to the perpendi- 
cular of the surface, as before explained to you.* 
The line drawn from the centre of a circle to its 
circumference is, as you are aware, perpendicular 
ito that point through which it is draivn; therefore 
the iine c I will be perpendicular to the surface of 
the glass at the point where the ray g enters. 

FiiEDEKiCK. — I see you have made the rayg 
go through the glass to m in the same direction 
in which it enters; but, of course, it must be re- 
iracted towards the per|]endicular. 

Mr. p. — Yes, just so. The dotted line ie 
continued merely to show the amount of the re- 
fraction, for as soon as the ray enters the glass it 
is bent one-third nearer to the perpendicular, in 
the direction np. On coming out of the glass 
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ihfx) the air, it is again refracted^ add in the sanAte 
degretjjram the perpendicular of the surface £rom 
which it issues. The perpendicular to this second 
surface, a e, is the line m, and the refraction of 
one-third from this perpendicular will take the ray 
of light in the direction nj^ to the other extremity 
of the diameter of the dotted circle. The ray ^, 
as it enters and passes out of the glass perpendi- 
culariy to its two surfaces, will not undergo any 
refraction, and will arrive in a straight line at the 
point ^ The other ray t will be subject to the 
same refraction as the ray g was, and will, in a 
similar manner, be refracted to^ where the three 
rays will meet. Any other parallel ray entering 
the glass will, by undergoing the same refraction^ 
arrive at^ where all the ray& will concentrate in/ 
a. point, and that point is called the ,^x:z<s, as ait 
the rays of light and heat from the sun are cexAxed 
there in a burning glass. 

Frederick. — Then the focusof such a glasf 
will be just the length of the diameter of the circle 
that forms the convex side ? 
^ Mr. p. — Yes, Frederick, that is the case when 
the refracting power of the medium is one thirds 
as in common glass; but when the refractiob is 
greater than one third, the rays will come to «. 
pcMnt nearer the lens, and the contrary when tii^ 
refractive power is less. In a double convex lens 
made of glass the focus will be in the centre of 
the circle, as I will now show you. Let np be 
the direction "in which a ray of li^t will be re* 
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&8cteil on entering the first convex surface of the; 
lens He, as in the last 
figure. On coming out' 
of the glass into the air,' 
the ray will be refracted- 
■ one-third from the per- 
pendicular of the convex- 
surface. The perpendi-. 
y' \ cular to this surface, at 

■■-'' '"■ the point ti, is the line 

X y, drawn from the centre, ^, of the circle that' 
forms the second convex side of the lens. You 
see, therefore, that the directions of tlie ray of' 
light, and of the perpendicular from which it' 
is to be refracted, differ much more than they 
did in the other lens; in which the direction 
of the perpendicular from itsjiot surface was « mj 
As the degree of refraction is in proportion to the' 
difference between the direction of the ray andi 
that of the perpendicular, you must see that the 
more theiie differ the more will the ray be benb 
from its former course- ■! 

Harriet. — I thought the degree of refraction 
had been always the same. 

Mr. p. — It always bears the same proporitoMi 
to the perpendicular of the refracling surface, but 
the greater the difference between ihat perpendi-i 
cuLar and the direction of the incident ray, tlie 
greater will be the amount of that proportion ; in. 
the same way that the third of nine inches is 
greater than the third of three. For instance, ii 



the single convex lens tb^ diffe^eDce bet;w€ea tb^ 
directkMi of the rsy and the perpendicular wa$i 
only from m top^ and the proportionate refraction 
brought the ray to j^ In the double convex lens, 
however, the difference is more than double, and 
the refractioci, to bear the same proportion to it, 
must consequently be xaore than twice as great; 
and the ray, that befiMce was refracted to J^ will 
be bent towards the cenl;re c. 

Frederick. •—« Is the focus of all such lenses, 
then, m the centi*e of the civcle ? 

Mr. p. — h Yes, after allowing for the tbicknes;^ 
of the glass, which, in some lenses, bears a consir 
derable proportion to their focal distance. X 
have been thus particular in tracing the refrac- 
tions (^ the rays of light through a leos till 
tibey are brought to a focus,; as this is seldom at« 
tempted to be explamed m a manner intelligible 
to young persons. I hope I have succeeded in 
making you understand the subjects but the most 
satisfactory mode of knprressing it upon your 
minds is, for you to make a drawing of each 
kind of lens, on a scale large enough to enable 
you to measure the degrees of refraction accu-^ 
rately. 

BoBEjtx.^— I will make such a drawing this 
afternoo^a, and then I shall see whether all the^ 
parallel rays will be. refracted by the same rule 
into the centre. 

Mr. p. — You must bear in mind in your 
drawing, that the degiree of the refr^tion^ both 
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to and from the perpendicular, is one-third of the 
whole after the amount of the refraction is added ; 
and that, therefore, it is one-half of the length of 
the line drawn between the direction of the ray 
and the perpendicular. Thus, you perceive, in 
the last drawing, p c^ the amouiat (^ the refraction, 
is one-third of the whole line cy^ but it is also the 
half of jp y. 

Robert. — I am glad you have mentioned 
that, father, or I should have made a mistake, 
and have added only one-third the difference 
between the ray and the perpendicular. 
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Mr. p. — Well, Robert, did you. make yoiur 
drawing last night, and were you satisBed that all 
parallel rays are brought to a focus at the same 
point?' 

Robert. — Yes ; I found that the parallel rays 
entering near the edge of the glass are refracted 
more than those near the middle, owing to their 
being farther from the perpendiculars of the two 
convex surfaces, which makes up for the diflfer^ioe 
in their distances from the centre. It was that 
which puzzled me at first. 

Mr. p. — Having now traced the rays of l%lit 
to a focus, I will proceed to explain some of thi 
phenomena which this concentration of the mj^ 
of light produce. The burning-glass is the moel^ 
obvious illustration of this effect of convex leiumt 

Harriet. — Are burning glasses nothing b«t 
glasses rounded out on each side, papa? 
. Mr. p. — They are nothing but convex lenM% 
in which all the light from the sun that fidls upoa 
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their surfaces are brought to a point, by refraction) 
in the manner I have described, and form in the 
ibcus a small image of the sun. As most of the 
light and heat spread over the surface of the burn- 
ing glass are concentrated in that small round 
spot, that spot must contain nearly tlie same 
quantity of light and lieat that were before difRised 
over the glass, and its intensity is proportionably 
increased. The quantity of heat from the sun is 
ttie same, but the intensity of it, on one point, is 
increased by taking heat from other parts. 'J Thus, 
the s)>ace round the bright image is always dark, 
in consequence of the rays of light, that would" 
otherwise have fallen there, being directed to the 
focus of the lens. 

FREnERicK, — Then, I suppose, when the sur- 
face of the glass is one hundred times larger than 
the bright spot, the heat on that point would be' 
one hundred times greater than the common heat - 
of the sun. 

Mr. p. — It would be so if all the light passed 
through the glass, but a portion of it is always 
obstructed even by the most transparent substances. 
Burning glasses have been constructed sufficiently 
powerful to melt plates of iron, and to convert 
slates into glass, in a few minutes. Such glasses, 
however, scarcely act upon transparent bodies, anA 
the sun's rays may be concentrated by them on 3' 
glass of clear water without any effect, as the ra^ 
pass through it ; but, if the water be discoloured, it 
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wHl speedily boil. The reflected rays of light, pro- 
ceeding from all objects, are concentrated in tb^^ 
same manner as the direct rays 'froifi the son; ai^ t 
have shown you frequently in oor conversations^ 
dn vision, by making all the objects outside tfatte 
window visible by collecting thehr rays hi the^ 
focus of a convex lens; and I will now repeat tfa^ 
experiment. {Mr. Powiell holds a convex lenfi 
betweefi a white screen and the tmndffw^ at iisjbcat 
distance from the screen, so as to form a distinct 
inverted image of the objects in the road,) 

Robert.-^ Sat the rays of light are not brought 
to a point now, as they are by a burning glas^ 
and the picture on the screen is larger than the 
glass itselC 

Mr. p. — I will endeavour to explain wby the 
image should appear larger than the glass, though 
the rays of light are brought to the focus. Sup- 
pose the lines a c, a d, a I to represent ri^s of li^tt 



proceeding from the point of the arrow a r, and 
falling upoti the surface of the double ccmvex len^ 
c dL 

Harriet. — • Are the rays of light from so small 
a thing as the point of an arrow spread ail ov«r 
the surface of the glass. 
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Ma. P. — Yes, nay dear, every point of an. 
object, as I have previously informed you, sends, 
out rays of light, and we could not see the whole 
of an arrow unless rays proceeded from every 
part of it to the eye. The rays from the point of 
tlie arrow, therefore, Id passing through the glass» 
are refracted in the directions c t, d i, and / i,. 
forming at i — where we will suppose them to be 
brought to a focus — the image of the point a. 1 
have here only drawn three of the rays from the 
point a, to avoid confusion; but you must under- 
stand that rays proceed from the same point to all 
parts of the surface of the gloss, and are reBectet] 
to /, where they contribute to form the image. 
In the same manner, the rays from the other end of 
the arrow are concentrated at m, and those from all 
the intermediate parts are brought to their several 
points between m and i, forming there a completQ 
inverted image of the arrow. 

Frederick. — So that .ill the separate rays 
are brought to separate points ; and, as the dif- 
ferent rays come to the glass in different direc- 
tions, they are brought to points in different parts 
of the screen. 

Mr. p. — Exactly so. 

Harriet. — But what makes the houses, and 
trees, and men appear to be upside down ? < 

Mr. p. — You observe, in the figure, that th« 
central rays of every pencil of rays, from the top 
and bottom of the arrow, proceed in straight linei 
through the centre of the glass, and contiaue ii) 
K 2 
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the same direction in passing out of it. Thus, 
the rays a </ and rd cross one another in the> 
middle of the lens, and the ray from the top of 
the arrow proceeds to i, and that from the bottom 
to m; and as all the other rays converge round 
the central ones, the image must be inverted. You 
may convince yourself that the image would be 
formed in this manner by accurately measuring 
the refractions of the different pencils of rays in a 
drawing on a large scale, such as Robert made 
yesterday. 

Robert. — I see you have made the image 
larger than the object, -*- how can that be, father ? 
Mr. p. -— The size of the image depends upon 
the distance at which it is formed from the lens. 
I will show you that this is the case by first using 
the same lens I have just employed, and then 
substituting one of a longer focus. {Mr. Poweu. 
forms images of the objects outside the window tgpon 
the screen with the two lenses^ as described.) 

Harriet. — Every thing appears much Wger 
with the second glass, but not so bright, npr so 
distinct, as before ; — what makes the difference, 
^papa ? 

Mr. p. — This figure will make the cause 
<|tiite evident The arrow, a r, is supposed to be 
sending out rays of light to the lens, In. The 
central rays of each pencil will cross in the. centre 
of the l^QS, as I have already stated, and, after 
passing through, will diverge towards b c. If the 
Itiys be brought to- a focus at i r, a small image 
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will be formed there equal in length to the dis- 
tance between the diverging lines proceeding from 




the two extremities of Ihe object. If the image 
be formed at twice the distance, as at d c, it will 
be twice the length ; and, at four times the dis- 
tance, it will be four times the length, as at fg. 
But, as the same quantity of light passes from the 
object through the lens in each case, it must be 
diffused, when the image is large, over a much 
greater surface; and, therefore, as the imagp 
increases in size, it diminishes in brightness. 

Frederick. — The image at de seemis to be 
the same size as the object. 

Mr. p. — Yes, because it is at the same dis- 
tance from the lens. I need not, perhaps, tell 
you, that when two straight lines cross one an- 
other, their opposite angles are equal, pnd tha^ 
at equal distances from the point at which they 
cross, the lines will be equally distant. As the 
rays from the top and the bottom of an object 
cross in the middle of the lens, the length of the 
, image formed behind it will depend upon the dis- 
-tance from the lens at which it is formed. Thus 
K 3 
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the object ar, in this figure, is twice as disltant 
from the glasis as the first image b c, and it is 
twice the length. The image de, and the object 
are equal in size, and are at equal distances from 
the glass; whilst the image a.tj'gj which is twice 
the diameter of the object, is at twice its dis- 
tance from the lens. 

Frederick. — Does the same rule answer for 
all the objects seen out of the window ? 

Mr. p. — Yes, it will apply even to the sun 
tflttiself 5 for the small image formed Jft th6 foods 

1 

bf a burning gla^s 'b^^'s ^he safne ppopoitton to 
"ihfe size of the sun, as the distance of the focus 
'Ifrdm the glass bears to the distance of the glass 
^ftoth the sun. 

fiARRtET. — Then, if we could only get a 
'^reen large enough and far enough off, and a 
glass of proper focus, we might make the sun's 
image as large as himself. 

TFrederick. — And, even on a small «cale, we 
might, I suppose, if we knew the distance of the 
sun, measure his size by measuring the image and 
its distance from the glass. 

Mr. p. — Yes, Frederick; or by knowing the 
size of the sun, you might, in the same matiner, 
estimate his distance from the earth. Meiasure- 
ments might be taken, in this way,-6f ItiGiccessible 
heights, or of other objecitis, by first ascertaining 
their exact distance, and then measuring <the size 
of their images and the focal length of the lens. 
For instance, if the image of & tree, 400 }^rds off, 
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were formed at a distance of one yard from a leiiSi 
and measured exactly one inch, then we slioul(l 
know that the lieifj;ht of the tree was 400 inches, 
that is 33 feet 4 inches. 

Fuederick. — If we know the distance of the 
focus, would not that be enough, without measur- 
ing the distance of the image from the glass ? 

Mh. p. — No, it would not ; for when an ob- 
ject is near, and the rays diverge from it on enter- 
ing the lens, they are not brought to a focus so 
soon ; and the nearer the object is brought to the 
lens, the more distant and the larger will be its 
image. When the object arrives at the focftl 
distance, the rays from it will be so divergent^ 
that on passing through the lens they will be 
rendered parallel, aud not form any image. If 
the object be brought still nearer, the rays will 
continue to diverge on passing through the glasSf 
but their divergence will not be so great as it was 
before. 

Harriet. — I do not yet understand, papa, 
why we are able to look at things nearer with 
magnifying glasses. 

Mr. p. — I have just now mentioned that, as 
parallel rays are converged to a focus on passing 
through a convex lens, so, on the contrary, rays 
of light diverging from the focus to the lens, are 
made parallel by their refraction on passing 
through the glass ; therefore an object placed ia 
the focus of such a lens may be seen distinctly I 
,, through it by the eye, however near the focus of 
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the glass may be. If,, then, a person who cannot 
see an object clearly when placed nearer to his 
eye than eight inches, is able, by a convex lens of 
one inch focus, to see the same object eight times 
nearer than before, it will be magnified eight 
times in diameter. If, again, he use a lens whose 
focal distance Is not more than the twentieth part 
of an inch, it will make objects appear to be 160 
times longer, and their surface 25,600 times 
larger. 

I . Harriet. — And will it magnify so many times 

'•merely by your being able to look at things so 

V much nearer? 

- Mr. P. — Yes, my dear, that is the only way 
by which the astonishing effects of magnifying 
glasses are produced ; for the nearer you can ^view 

• ^ object, the larger it will appear, as I mentioiied 

vin our conversation on vision. 
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CONVERSATION XXIIL 

OPTICAL IKSTHUMENTS. 



Mr. p. — We will now apply the knowletlge you 
have gained respecting lenses, and the formation , 
of the images of objects by them, to explain the 
cause of the magnifying powers of telescopes and 

. other optical instruments. 

Harriet, — I have often wondered, papa^ , 

. when looking through your telescope, how dis- ] 
tant things could be brought so near as to maics j 
me think I could almost touch them; and I shall [ 
be quite glad to know how it is. 

Mr. p. — Refracting telescopes, which are those 
most commonly used, consist of a convex lens 
placed at tlie ^large end of the tube, and called , 
the object glass. The focus of this glass is gene- 
rally nearly as long as the tube. Its use is to | 
form an image of the objects looked at, and the 
longer the focus the larger the image will be, as I 
mentioned to you yesterday. Suppose an object | 
thirty feet high were seen at a distance of 360 
yards, and the image of it were brought to a focus 
three feet &om the object glass, such an imago j 
K S 
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^uld be 360 times less than the object ; that is, 
one inch long. This image* viewed at a distance 
of one yard, would appear the same size as the 
object does when viewed by the eye from the end 
of the telescope, as ivill appear from this 6gure. 
Suppose cdtoh^ the object, I n the lens, and i m 




the image. I will now draw a b at the same dis- 
tance before the lens as the image is behind it, 
and (because it is drawn between the cfdhvergirig 

^ rays from the two extremes of the 'Object, which 
cross eacn other at e^) it will be also of the same 

^ size as the image. It is evident, therefore, thiit 

'to an eye situated at the point e, a J will just 

cover the object, and will appear as large' to the 

eye. 

HatrrieIt. — ^But if the object glass make 'a 

'fhing appear '6nly of the same size as \^hen 
looked at by the eye, what good does it do ? 

''" ' ' Mr. • P. — You Vorgfet, Harriet, that we hiive 
as yet supposed the ifiiage to be viewed" not nedffcr 

'^thati at the distance of dne yard, that is, thirty-six 

^Inches, frdm' thci 6ye ; "bdt hicJst persons' woilH** be 
able to look at' it six" tinies Hearer - than that, ' trtid 
It would then appeal' to be sfx* times Ibnger ^ttin 

-%Iiefa feeenby^'the'ilfltbWveye. ^Again, fcy u^htga 
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second convex lens, called an ei/e-glasSjoioaeiach 
fecus, we can look at the imqge when only one 
inch from the eye, and it would then appear 
thirty-six times larger in diameter than the object, 
»nd thirty-^ix times thirty-six, that is 1296, times 
larger in surface. 

Fredebick. — Is it in this manner, then, that 
telescopes are made to inai»nily ? 

Mr. p. — Yes. An instrument made in the 
,. manner I have descrihed is termed an astronomical 
telescope. It is used only for looking at the 
heavenly bodies, because the images are shown in- 
verted. To make the objects appear upright two 
Other eye-glasses are used, of the same focus, ja 
which tlie rays of light are made to cross ooe 
another, and the object is thus seen in its naturM 
position. The most powerful telescopes are the 

I reflecting ones, in which the image of the object is 
formed by reflection from a concave mirror, and 
it is af[erwards viewed by an eye-glass of small 
focal length. All telescopes, however, depend 
U^on tJie principle of first forming an image of the 
object looked at, and then viewing that image by 
a lens of small focus ; and the larger the image, 
jind the nearer it can be looked at, the greater 
will be the magnifying power. 

Frederick. — Theiiby forming a very large 
Jmage, and using a very small eye glass, a tele* 
scope might be made to magnity to any size, I 

.suppose t' 

Mr. P. — Many practical difficukies .W) 
K. 6 




the construction of telescopes that limit their 
magnifying power. For instance, as you increase 
* the size of the image, the quantity of light upon it 
is diminished, as I have before mentioned ; and, 
therefore, the diameter of the tube and the dr- 
cumference of the object glass, or reflector, must 
be large in proportion, or the image would be too 
dim to be clearly seen. You will have some idea 
of the difficulties attending the construction of 
large telescopes, *when I tell you that the tube of 

■ the large reflecting telescope made by Dr. Her- 
schel weighed many thousand pounds, and that 

■ the reflector itself weighed nearly one ton. The 
diameter of its tube was four feet ten inches, and 
its length forty feet: this telescope magnified 
about 6000 times. 

Robert. — But could not he have made a 

shorter telescope magnify as much by using an 

eye-glass with a very short focus ? 

Mr. p. — When eye-glasses of very short focal 
' length are used, the great refraction of the rays of 

light' separates them into their prismatic colours, 
: and makes the images seem very indistinct. — 

Having now told you how objects are apparently 
'- brought nearer by telescopes, you will readily 

understand the effect of the compound microscope, 
-' which magnifies objects in the same manner. 

Robert. — How can that be, father, for in 

micro^opes the things we look at are placed close 

to the glass, and with telescopes we see things at 
^^^eat distMoe ? 
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Mr. p. —The only difference between them is, 
that in telescopes, as the rays of light proceed from 
distant objects nearly parallel, the image is formed 
in the focus of the object glass ; and, in micro- 
scopes, the image is formed beyond the focus. 
Harriet. — How is that, papa ? 
Mr. p. — The object glass in a microscope is 
of very small focal length, and the object to I 
■ viewed is placed nearly in its focus; therefore the 
. rays diverge so much on entering the glass, that 

- it cannot concentrate them into points until they 
. have passed far beyond the focus of parallel rajjrs. 

The image is, consequently, as much larger than 
the object as its distance from the glass is greater, 
: as I stated to you yesterday ; but this sketch will, 
perhaps, impress the subject more upon your 

- minds. The small object, a b, is placed so near 
the focus of the small lens, 
/ «, that the rays from it are 
not brought to a focus until 
they have arrived at i m. 

m the rays from the two ex- 
tremities of the object cross 
each other in the centre of ; 
the object glass, I n, the size 
of the image must depend 
upon its distance from the 
lens ; and at i m — which la 
ten times as far from the lens 
as a — it will be ten times 
longer than the object. This : 




.image, when viewed by tbe/ naked eye, will appear, 
therefore, cten times the length of the object; and 
iwhen looked at through an eye^giass^ c ^, that wUl 
enable you to see it ten times nearer, it will appear 
to be ten times ten, or. one hundred. times, the 
length. 

Fredebick^ — Does the solar microscope mag- 
,nify objects in the same way ? 

Mr. p. — Not exactly. In the xx>mpovind .mi- 
croscope an enlarged image of the object is. formed, 
.and it is then viewed by an eye-^glass; but, in the 
'Solar microscope, we lode at )the image itself 
.thrown on a screen. The iight of the sun is first 
reflected by a mirror, on the. outside . the window- 
ishutter, upon a lens that ooncentrAtes the li^t 
cvipon the object to be viewed, ^ which is placed near 
;,the focus of a smaller, lens^^as. in a compound :mi- 
xroscope; and the cross rays diverging as thej 
^proceed, form an image on the screen, that is 
:magnified in proportion to the distance of the 
ficreen from the lens. Objects may, by this micro- 
acope, be magnified ta almost any size, (or so much 
light' may be. concentrated upon them, as to make 
vtbeir kn^es distinctly visible when magnified even 
.?500 times in length,. and. therefore 250,000 times 
lin surface. In this manner we become sensible of 
.'ike existence. of Jbundnedsief living beings, invisible 
fto'ithejiaked eye,ixiK>viBg in full activity in a drop 
''ofi water; as. tlieir. little woi»kl. 

; Harriet. *mr I lemember, papa, you shawed qs 
jsome mites in .cheese iwith your solar iQicroscope, 
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Jest summer, which appeared as large as crabs, 
crawling about the screen with crumbs of cheese 
in their months that seemed large enough for a 
man's dinner. 

Mh. p. — The astonishing effects of the magic 
lantern are produced in nearly a similar way to 
those of the solar microscope, the light of a lamp 
being employed as a substitute forthat of the sun. 
Frederick. — I wish you would describe it to 
US, father. 

Mr, p. — Yes, my dear, I will; for though it 
closely resembles the solar microscope in principle) 
yet, as the light is derived from a radiant point, 
and therefore strikes upon the objects divergingly 
instead of parallel, as in the solar microscope, an 
additional lens is necessary to counteract the effect 
of this divergency. Many of the descriptions that 
■1 have seen of this instrument in elementary works, 
'are very incorrect and unsatisfactory ; I will there- 
-fore endeavour to make you clearly understand the 
mode of its operation. If you hold a painted slide 
close to the flame of a. candle, it will intercept 
part of the diverging rays, and a large indistinct 
coloured image will be thrown on the wall. If 
'you were to place a convex lens a little beyond its 
"focal distance from the slide, a distinct image of 
-the central part of the painted figure will be 
•formed, and it will be as much larger than the 
corresponding part of the object as the distance of 
ithe lens from the wall is greater than its distance 
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J&om the otgect This is a magic lantern in its 
simplest form. 

i RoB£Ri\ — What should prevent the whole of 
'the figure from being seen, as in the real magic 
^hmtem? 

Mr. E, w— It is the difergence of the rays as 

they proceed from the candle ; but I can best et- 

•plain this by a drawing. Here a b represents the 

position of the painted slide in the magic lantern^ 

c d the tube through which the light proceeds 

to the screen, and 

^ j^ ^ f the flame of 

the lamp, sending 
forth its diverg- 
ing rays to the 
painted figures. 
You perceive that most of the rays, excepting 
those that pass through the central part, are ob- 
structed by the tube, and that only the middle 
ones reach the lens. In ; the images of those parts, 
^therefore, would be alone converged to a focus on 
^^e screen in such a magic lantern. 

Robert. — Then how is it contrived that the 
lens should collect the rays from all parts ? 

Mr. p. — A large and powerful convex lens is 

placed close to the object, by which the rays of 

light are greatly concentrated, so as to cause most 

-of the rays from the figure to fall upon the second 

lens at the end of the tube. 

Frederick. — Then the second lens acts, in 
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;the same way as the object-glnss in a solar and in 
a compound microscope. 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear, it does. It is placed 
a little beyond its focal distance from the object, so 
that each pencil of diverging rays flowing from 
different parts of the object may be brought to a 
point considerably beyond the real focus of the 
lens, and if a sci'een be placed at a proper distance, 
a distinct image of the painted figure will be seen. 
As the rays of light cross one another in the 
middle of the object lens> the image will increase 
in size in proportion to the distance of the lantern 
frrom the screen, but as it increases in size its 
brightness diminishes, because the same quantity 
of light is then spread over a larger surface. — Here 
is a section of a complete magic lantern, showing 
the situations of the lenses, a and b, and the direc- 




tion of the rays of light, from their first divergence 
■' to the painted glass, till they cross in the object- 
lens, and again diverge to the screen. 

Frederick. — Then the magnifying effect of | 
the magic lantern is owing only to the rays of 
light from the lamp being collected to a focus on 
the screen after passing through the painted glass ? 



Mr. P. — That ifi all. When the lantern h 
removed farther from the screen, the unage will 
become iindistinct, and to brii^ the rays to a focus 
it will be requisite io move the object lens nearea: 
to the painted slide^ to incr/ease the divergence of 
the rays, and thereby prevent them from concen- 
trating until Ihey arrive at the more distant scueen. 
When the lantern approaches the screen, on the 
contrary, it will be necessary to diminish the di- 
vergence of the rays by rem€>ving the Ions fiirther 
from the object. As the rays fnom the object cross 
>in the centre of the len$, of course the images ane 
inverted, but this is easily remedied *by inverting 
the painted figures, which are then shown up- 
bright. 

Frederick. — What is the difference between 
Jhe magic lantern and phantasmagoria P 

Mr. p. — The exhibition called phantasma- 
goria is produced by merelj^ surrounding the ob- 
jects painted on the slides with a perfectly opaque 
back ground, and then throwing the images on a 
screen through which they may be seen on the 
other side; the exhibitor and the lantern being 
thus concealed from view, and nothing visible but 
the luminous figures. As the lantern recedes 
from the screen the objects enlarge, and seem to 
advance upon the spectator; and as the exhibitor 
brings the lantern nearer, they seem to depart 
The effect is still more wonderful if the image be 
thrown upon smoke, rising from a concealed fire ; 
in which case the moving smoke appears to give 
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motion to the figure, and, to a person not aware of 
the deception, it produces an appalling sensation. 
The image may also be reflected from a thick fog, 
as from a screen. Many a ghost story owes its 
origin to deceptions of this kind. 

Harriet. — Even when I know what it is, I 
cannot help feeling afraid when you exhibit some 
of the horrible figures in the magic lantern. 

Mr. p. — It is very foolish of you, Harriet; you 
should endeavour to conquer such weakness ; and 
*tO give you an oppoitimity df doing ^o,iwiJliexhibit 
the magic Idntem this evening : it will be an agree- 
able termination to the subjects of light, lenses, 
vision, and optical instruments. 

Harriet. — Oh do, dear papa ! I shall be so 
much pleased if you will. 

Robert. — And if you will let me, father, I 
will paint round the figures on some of the slides 
with black, so that we may see the effect of phan- 
tasmagoria. 

Mr. P.'— Yes, my dear, if you wish it; and 
then we shall put Harriet's courage to the greater 
test. 
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CONVERSATION XXIV, 

CONCAVE AND CONVEX MIRRORS. 



Frederick. —-Are the ngores we see in the air 
before a concave mirror produced by refiection^ 
in the same way as the images behind a looking 
glass ? 

Mr. p. — Yes they are. The eflfect is veiy 
extraordinary, and I will endeavour to eiq>lain the 
the cause of it Suppose e ^ to be a concave 

mirror, formiag pact^ 
the interior of a globe^ 
tbe centre of which is 
c. Now all lines that 
are drawn from the 
centre of a circle to it^ 
circumference are perpendicular to that point of 
the circumference to which tbey are drawn. The 
surface of a concave mirror may, therefore, be 
considered as composed of innumerable small 
plane mirrors, so arranged that lines of equal 
length drawn from the centre of a circle will M 
perpendicularly upon them. If, then, rays d[ light 
issue from the centre c, and fall upon tbe concave 
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surface of the mirror e h, all the rays wJU be re- 
flected back upon the same point. 

Frederick. — Just In tlie same way that rays 
striking perpendicularly against a looking-glass 
are sent back to the object ? 

Mr, p. — Yes ; and at the centre, c, an image 
of the object would be formed by the rays thus 
reflected meeting there. When the rays proceed 
ii'om an object so distant that they arrive at the 
mirror parallel to one another, as dg (>, they will 
be reflected at an equal angle on the other side 
the perpendiculars of the surfaces against which 
they strike. Thus the ray d e will be reflected in 
the direction ej, which is at an equal angle oa 
the other side of the perpendicular, c e. The ray 
h h will be also reflected to fs and all the other 
rays wiU, in tlie same manner, be concentrated at 
that point; which is, therefore, termed the focus 
of such a mirror. The focus of parallel rays is 
half way between the centre of concavity and the 
mirror. At that point the image of a distant ob- 
ject will be formed, and may be seen in an inverted 
position in the air. If you stand before this con- 
cave mirror beyond the centre of its concavity, you 
will see yourselves in the air. {Mr. Powell 
places a concave ndiror on the table into which 
the children look ; and they express great aslottis/i- 
jnent at seeing themselves in the air with their feet 
uppermost.) 

Harriet. — What makes us appear to be 
dipside down, papa? 
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Mr; p. — I have hitheirto considered the objeet^ 
to be a luminous point placed in the aids of th^i 
gloss ; that is, in a line» c a^ drawn through the 
middle of it to the centre of concavity, c. But: 
let us now trace the reflection of the rays from an 




object placed below the axis. We have here a 
representation of Robert standing before the con^^ 
cave mirror, and below its axis. Rays of li^t» 
must proceed from his body in all directions ta 
the mirror, but we will only follow three of those 
proceeding from his head and his feet, and as alL 
the other rays, when converged to a point collect 
round their central ones, we will first trace thq 
reflection of the ray b a, as the other rays froiq 
the same point will collect on the line of its reflect* 
tion. The ray b a, therefore, striking against the 
the point a, to which the axis, c a, is perpendicu^ 
lar, will be reflected at an equal angle on the 
other side ; that is, above the axis, in the direction 
a i. The rays b e and b d will be reflected in the 
same way, and meet on the line a i, at ^ where an 
image of Robert's feet will be formed* The rays 
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proceeding from his head, by obeying the same 
law of reflection, will be brought to a point on the 
axis of the mirror at m, and aH the intermediate 
rays from his body will be reflected in their proper 
positions between m and /, forming there an inverted' 
image of his whole figure. 

Robert. — But my little image is not in the 
focus, for it is nearer to the centre than it ought 
to be. 

Mb, P, — Your figure is represented as being 
so near the mirror, that the rays diverge as they 
proceed to it. Rays that diverge when they fall 
upon a concave mirror, cannot be brought to a 
point so soon as parallel rays, and the greater the 
divergence the more distant will the image be from 
the focus, as is the case witli images formed by- 
convex lenses. Thus, if the object be placed at 
the centre of concavity, the image will be formed 
there also, and their sizes will be equal. If the 
object be placed still nearer, the image will recede 
farther from the glass, and be larger than the 
object. For instance, if you were placed as near 
to a large concave mirror as your image is re- 
presented to be in the drawing, you and your 
image would then change places and sizes, and ia 
that case it would be as much larger than you, a 
you are here drawn larger than it. — This pro- 
perty of concave mirrors of forming images in the 
air has been ingeniously applied to produce many 
deceptive appearances, calculated lo strike the 
uninitiated with the greatest astonishment, and that 
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bava be«i regarded by the ignoiraiit as the efi^cli 
ofmagic. 

RoBS&T. -^ When I look nearer to the concava 
mirror, I see my face behind it, and Tery mudi 
magnified. 

Mb. p. — Yes, Robert, that is another peculiarity 
of concave mirrors. When an object is placed in 
the focus of such a mirror, the incident rays di- 
verge so much that they are reflected from it 
parallel to one another, and no image is formed. 
If the object be brought nearer than the focus, 
the rays diverge after they are reflected, though 
not so much as before. Now, persons cannot 
usually see any object distinctly if placed nearer 
to the eye than six inches, owing to the great 
divergence of the rays from a near object; but as 
a concave mirror reflects the rays in a less diverg- 
ing direction than they were when they fell upon 
it, the image reflected can be looked at nearer 
than the object can with the naked eye ; and the 
nearer you can look at any thing, the larger it 
appears, as I have previously explained.* The 
subject will be more intelligible, perhaps, by 
means of this drawing. Let a b represent Robert's 
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looking at itoelf in the ootieaw mirfoiv c^L 

The parallel rays, ac and b d^ from the.6y»4)r{yir 
jgnd irom the lower part of the eye, will be re^- 
jBected into the pupil of the eye at e^ and the 
image will be seen In the direction of the refle(^e4 
rays i e and m e^ viz., at i m, where the magnified 
image will be visible. 

Harriet. — What is the reason, papa, of 
every thing appearing so little in the round mir- 
roirs that we sometimes see in drawing-rooms ? 

Mr. p. — They are called convex mirrorsj an4 
bulge outwards in the middle, instead of being 
hollowed, as concave mirrors are. The effects 
produced by reflection from their surfaces are, as 
you must have observed, totally different from 
those produced by reflection from a concave sur- 
face. Parallel rays of light, falling upon a con- 
vex mirror, are made to diverge, as if proceeding 



from a point behind the mirror, as will appeair 
from this figure. The parallel rays, a b and r 4 
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proceed from -the object ar to the convex 
mirror bd, which has its centime of convexity at e; 
firbm which the surface of the convex ^mirtor is 
drawn. Lines drawn from c to the points b and 
dynUi therefore, be perpendicular to the surface 
of the mirror at those pointi^ and the incident 
parallel rays will be reflected at an equal angle on 
the other side of them, that is, in the diver^ng 
directions bg and dk. 

pRBDERicK. — Then such rays will never meet 
at a focus? 

Mr. p. — No ; they will, on the contrary, di- 
verge more and more the farther they extend. 

Ha'rriet. — How does the diver^ng of the 
rays make things appear less than they are ? 

Mr. p. — I will show you how that eBkct is 
produced, by tracing the reflection of other rays 
from the object ar^ to the eye placed at e* It is 
evident, as the rays are reflected in all directions, 
that the ray an, in that figure, is the only one 
reflected to the eye from the point of the object, 
and r 5 the only one from the bottom of it. The 
image will consequently be seen in the direction 
of the reflected rays n e and se^ and will appear 
.0 be much diminished in size, as at im."^ 

Robert. — I do not yet understand why things 

* The rays of light reflected from a convex mirror, di- 
verge as if proceeding from an image placed behind the glass, 
between the centre of conveidty and the convex surface ; 
but the apparent distance of reflected objects is generally 
&r beyond the virtual focns of the mirror* 
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should appear less in a convex mirror than in a 
common looking-glass. 

Mk. p. — It is owing to the convex Burfnce 
reflecting the rays from points nearer to cHcb 
other. Thus, suppose the sti-aight line i rf to be | 
a plane mirror, the ray Jrom the point a of the j 




object will be reflected, to the eye at e, from p^ , 
and the ray from /■ will be reflected from q, and I 
the image will appear at i m of the same size as I 
the object would appear if viewed from the other ' 
side the glass at o, because the angb p e q and 
the angle p o q are equal. But when the same 
object is reflected from a convex surface, repre^ 
sented by the dotted cnrved line, the reflections 
from tbe top and bottom of it will take place from 
points nearer than before, viz, from n and s. The 



imagt 



is therefore reflected from the reduced 



n s, instead of from p q, and it wi 
pear, consequently, less than the object, as j 
The angle subtended to the eye by the reflection i 
from the convex surface is, you perceive, much ■ 
less tban that of the reflection from the plane \ 
mirror ; and the diSi^rence in apparent siEC 
L 2 
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two reflections will bear the same proportion as 
the space between ^^ bears to the space between ns. 

Robert. — I see : the ray that strikes against 
the glass at the point p^ on the convex surface, 
would be reflected above the eye, because it 
would be nearly in the line of the perpendicular 
of the convex surface at that part. 

Mr. p. — You are right: no ray from the 
point of the arrow, but that reflected from n, 
would be seen by the eye at e, for all the other 
rays would be reflected above or below it. 
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Mr. p. — As the morning is remarkably mild 
and fine, we will take a walk ; and, Frederick 
and Robert, bring your kites, that as you fly 
them I may endeavour to explain the cause of 
their ascent, {Frederick and Hobert Jetc/i their 
kites, and accompany Mr. Powell and Harriet 
in their walk.) 

Frederick. — I should like very much to 
know what causes the kite, which is so much 
heavier than the air, to support itself at so great 
a height; it is a thing that has often puzzled me. 

Robert. — It must be owing to the wind, for 
we know that kites will not fly when there is no 
wind. 

Frederick. — Yes, Robert, I know that; but 
how is it that the wind can keep the kite in the 
air for a length of time, when 'all other things 
blown up by the wind soon come down again ? 

Robert. — Why, it is owing to the tail and 
the string. 
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Mr. p. — The tail and the string are, indeed, 
necessary to enable the kite to ascend ; but you 
should be able to tell in what manner they pro- 
duce this effect, otherwise your explanation con- 
veys little information. The cause of kites flying 
is a question that has been thought worthy the 
investigation of the greatest mathematicians ; but 
I shall try to make you understand it suflSciently, 
without reference to what would be, to you, 
puzzling demonstrations. 
' Frederick. — Shall I get my kite ready now? 

Mit. P. — The field we are in will do very 
well; and this breeze is favourable to us. Let 
tpte liook at your kite, Frederick, and see that it is 
properly balanced! 

Frederick. — Is that of much importance ? 

Mr. p. — The kite will not fly steadily unless 
the sides are equally balanced ; and it is for this 
reason the wings are added, which are of no use, 
provided the kite balances without them. (^Mr. 
Powell holds the kite up by the strings to try ivhe^ 
iker it balances^ and *mhether the lomer end dips 
dami sufficiently.) It is all right, I perceive, 
.therefore get your string ready; and, HaiTiet, 
bold the kite up against the wind to assbt its 
ascent. (Frederick runs *with the string, which 
draws the kite out of Harriet's hand, and it rises 
in the air^) Stop, Frederick, you need not run 
any farther, but let out the string gently, as the 
kite draws it through your fingers. 
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Hakriet. — What was tbe use of his running 
at all? 

Mr. p. — The resistance of the air, as Fre- 
derick ran with the kite, acted in the same manner 
as the wind blowing against it, and therefore 
assisted the kite to rise In the air. The running i^ 
necessary also, in the first instance, to keep th© 
kite in an oblique position until the tail has 
cleared the ground. 

Fbederick. — Is it absoiutely necessary that 
the kite should be kept in a slanting direction to 
make it rise ? 

Mr. p. — The principle of kite-flying depends 
entirely upon it, as you will perceive on a 
slight explanation, llobert, hold up your kit© 
obliquely, at an angle of about 45°, whilst 
Harriet holds the string in a direction perpen- 
dicular to tile plane of the kite. (Robert and 
Harriet hold the kite and string as requested.) 
As the wind blows against the kite horizontally, 
whilst it is in this position, it forms an angle with 
its surface of 45% and will be reflected at an 
equal angle on the other side of the perpendicular, 
represented by the string. Now you are aware, 
when any thing is reflected from the surface of 
another, the reflecting body Is acted upon with a 
much force as the thing reflected ; in other words, 
the action and re-action are equal, and in opposite 
directions. This is one of the laws of motion^ 
The kite will, therefore, be acted upon by thq 
reflection of the wind in the opposite direction tOj , 
L 4 
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dblit in which ^the wind is' Reflected; and, nis 
Robert's kite is now held inclining at an angle of 
4<\ and the wind strikes it horizontally, the re- 
flection will be perpendicular to the horizon, and 
the redaction on the kite, that is, the force of the 
leflected wind, will be directed perpendicularly 
iqiwards. 

■ Harriet. — I do not exactly understand what 
you mean, papa: could yeu make the explanation' 
clearer by showing us the direction and reflection 
oi' the wind in a drawing ? 

Mr. p. — I will endeavour to do so, my dear;' 
and if I succeed in making you comprehend the 
theoiy of kite-flying, you will know more on the 
subject than the most successful kite-flyers gene- 
rally do. Let a b represent Frederick's kite irf 
the air^ inclined at an angle of 45^ to the surface 

of the earthy and 
let d s represent 
the string, which 
we will suppose 
to be perpendi- 
cular to the plane 
of the kite a h. 
If the wind be' 
blowing in the 
diitctibn wirf, when it strikes the kite at d (forming 
the angle w d s with the perpendicular), it will 
be reflected at an equal angle on the other side 
the perpendicular ds^ that is, in the direction dg s 
and the force of the reflected wind, re-acting on 
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the kite in the opposite direction, will tend tdi 
carry it perpendicularly towards k. Bat thtf 
wind, in the direction w d, also acts on the kite at* 
the same time, tending to carry it horizoptaU3fI 
towards k, and the weight of the kite itself a; 
tending to bring it down to the giound in thef 
perpendicular direction d g. The kite is thus.' 
acted upon by three forces, — one impelling it to- 
wards k, the other towards //, and the third to-f 
wards g. ■■•^ 

Hahbiet. ■ — Then the poor kite is pulled threat 
ways at once, — upwards, downwards, and suie- 
ways. It must be puzzled, I should think, tOii 
know which way to go. u 

Mr. p. — It takes a direction between the-; 
three. If the weight of the kite pull it towards i 
the ground with the force of two pounds, and if iti/ 
be impelled horizontally with a force equal to two 
pounds and upwards also with the same force, 
the kite will move horizontally, and the two other 
forces will be destroyed. 

FuEDEiiicK. — How is thai, father? 

Mr. p. — Because the forces in the opposite 
directions, dg and dh, act directly against each 
other, the one up and the other down, with equal 
strength, and therefore have no impelling powei; 
up or down, and leave the kite to be propelIe4,], 
solely by the horizontal power, which will act upon,;, 
the kite with its whole force of two pounds. I^^j 
the forces be unequal, that is, supposing ibe forc«,|] 
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£t the wind horizontally and upwards to be four 
pounds each, instead of two, whilst the weight of 
thie kite remains the same, then it would be im- 
{Celled horizontally towards, k with a force of four, 
and upwards with the force of two pounds (which 
is the difference of power between the upward 
and downward forces). If we make the dotted line 
dk twice the length of d ^, that being the propor- 
tion of their respective forces, and draw the paral- 
lelogram dhlk^ then the diagonal dl will repre- 
sent the direction of the kite under such circum- 
stances. If the string of the kite be held tight, 
its horizontal motion is thereby prevented, and 
the whole force of the wind is directed upwards. 

Frederick. — Then do the forces vary in 
power according to circumstances ? 

Mr. p. — Yes; the reflective force varies with 
die resistance offered to the wind by the reflect- 
ing body. For instance, if you were to slacken 
the string, the resistance of the kite to the wind 
would cease, and the kite would be carried along 
in the direction of the wind, till it fell to the 
ground ; for as soon as the resistanee ceased, the 
reflection would cease also. You can now try the 
experiment. I^et the string run out rapidly, and 
by that means you will diminish the kite's resist* 
anceto the wind, and, consequently, lessen the re^ 
fleeting power. (Frederick lets the string run 
outf as Ms father directs^ and the kite begins to 
descend,) 
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Harriet. — Look, Frederick, vour kite ia 
falling. 

Mr. p. — It has lost the reflective force of the 
wind, in consequence of the string being loosened] 
and can no longer support itself in the air. Pidi 
the string in quickly, Frederick, or it will be" 
down: — quick! quick! i 

Frederick, — [PaUiitg in the string.) Now it 
is rising again, and more perpendicularly than 
before. 

Mr. p. — Yes, you have pulled the string in 
so tightly, that the horizontal force of the wind 
cannot act upon the kite ; and the reflective or 
perpendicular force is therefore brought intd' 
action with scarcely any counteracting power. i 

Robert. — What is the UJ.e of the kite's tail? i 

Mr. p. — It has two very important uses ; in 
the first place, its weight acts as ballast, and keeps 
the kite in an upright position by bringing the 
centre of gravity below the point of suspension, i' 

Robert. — That might be done by fastening 
a small weight to the bottom. 

Ma. P. — Itmightso, but not nearly so well ; for 
it would require a much heavier weight to answer 
the purpose, if fixed to the bottom of the kite^ 
than it does when fastened at the extremity of a 
long string; and it is importiuit to hnve the kite 
as light SlU possible. The tail also serves another ■ 
most essential purpose, viz, to preserve the proper 
inclination of the kite. 



^' Frederick. — In what manner does it do tliat, 
fisither? 

Mr. p. — The " bobs," or pieces of paper 
listened to the kite, present a considerable suriace 
to the action of the wind ; and if the weight at the 
end be not too heavy, it will be carried out by the 
wind, and will pull the kite into a slanting po» 
sition, which, as I have shown you, is essential to 
its rising. 

Robert. — I will try to fly my kite without the 
bobs, and see how it will do. 

Mr. p. — Do so, Robert ; there is nothing so 
convincing as experiments. (Robert takes off 
the bobsjrom the tail^ leaving the weight at the em!,) 
Harriet, my dear, hold it up, and let the kite with 
a naked tail have a fair trial. Now, Robert, run 
with it as fast as you can. 

Harriet. — It scarcely rises high enough to 
x^lear the tail from the ground ; and, now Robert 
fitops, it is fallen. 

Mr* p. — I concluded it would do so ; for the 
tail hangs so perpendicularly without the bobs, 
diat the kite cannot maintain its proper inclin- 
ation. {Robert comes back with his kite,) Well, 
'{Lobert, are you satisfied that the papers are of 
use? 

: r. RoASiRT* — Yes ; I must fasten them on again, 
^. the kite flew nearly upright without them. 
Wliat would be the e&ct of increasing the 
Qamber and size of the bobs ? 
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Mb. p.— In that case the wind would carry 
the tail out too much, and the kite would be in^ 
dined too horizontally. 

Frederick. — At what angle should a kite be 
inclined, to fly the best ? 

Mr. p. — You perceive, from the drawing, that 
at an angle of 45° the reflected wind acts most; 
perpendicularly; but a position rather more up» 
right than that would have a better effect in rais- 
ing the kite, as a larger surfacewould be presented 
to the action of the wind; and though the kite, in 
that case, would rise more horizontally, yet the 
advantage of having a larger surface exposed to 
the wind would more than compensate for any 
disadvantage in the loss of perpendicular fore^ 
The inclination of a kite may be greater in a strong 
wind than in a gentle breeze. <- 

Frederick. — There is one thing, father, that 
takes place when a kite is flying, that must make 
an alteration in the reflection of the wind. YoK 
spoke of the kite as having a flat surface, but we 
know that, when it is in the air, the wind blows 
the two sides very much backwards; what efiedt 
has that on the reflection of the wind ? ■- 

Mr. p. — I am glad you have reminded me of 
the circumstance, though it does not alter our 
theory of kite-flying, as depending on the re-actioii 
of the reflected wind. The inclination of thesidM 
of the kite produces an alteration in the directiot| 
of the reflected force of the wind, so as to bring it 
to ly.ar more at right angles upon the surface of 
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the kite, as you may perceive from this drawing. 

The lines k k represent the sides of the kite bent 
f backwards by the wind, and 

j the dotted lines r r the di- 

rections in which there-action 
of the reflected wind takes 
effect upon the inclining sides. 
The forces in this case are 
. not directed perpendicularly 
upwards, but the re-action in 
this position operates much 
more effectually, as it is ex- 
erted at right angles to the kite, instead of acting 
obliquely against it, as before. Besides, as the 
reflected forces act on each side, at an ^qual angle 
from the perpendicular, the result of the composi- 
tion of the two forces will be a perpendicular im- 
pulse in the direction ^ d, 

Robert. — Would kites fly better if they could 
be made quite stiff and unyielding? 

Mb. p. — No, my dear, not so well by any 
means; for the action of the wind in different 
directions on the inclined sides of the kite tends 
to keep it steady, and prevents the kite fromi 
turning edgeways to the wind, which it would be 
apt to do if the surface were quite flat A very 
simple experiment will show tlie advantage of in- 
clining sides in steadying the kite. I will fasten a 
piece of string to the middle of this card, which Is 
quite flat, and Harriet shall run with it as if she 
were flying a kite. {Mr. Powelx ^ei the string 
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io the card, in the same ■axty as the belly-band of 9 
kite, and then gives it to Harriet, tnho runs wiHk 
the card, •which moves through the air very an-' 
steadily.) 

KoBERT. — Harriet's kite wriggles about in all 
directions. 

Mr. p. — That is owing to the wind acting' 
against it in different directions every instant, iiv 
consequence of tlie card not being kept sufficiently 
steady by the string to preserve it in the same in- 
clination as Harriet runs with it. Stop, Harriet 
bring your kite to me, and I will make it fly mon 
steadily. 

Harriet. — [Coming back with the card.) i 
wish you would, papa; for it is all in a whirligi^f 
at presenL 

Mil. P. — I will bend the card in the middle 
lengthways, so as to resemble a kite when bent by 
the wind ; and you will find that now the actioq 
of the air against the two surfaces as you run will 
Steady the card. There, run, Harriet. 

Harriet. — (Rtenning it>ith the card, -xhich how 
moves steadily.) Look, Frederick, at my kite nonft 
it is flying almost as well as yours. 

Frederick, — It falls, though, when you stt^ 
whilst mine has kept up all this time without my 
moving. 

Mr. P. — Yes, Harriet's kite is too heavy for 
the size of it to remain in the air without tb». 
action of a very brisk wind. The running, and 
the force of the wind together, kept it up, thougk 
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when she stops it falls. But come, Frederick, 
pull in the string of your kite, and we will return 
home. I have explained to you, I hope satisfac- 
torily, the principle on which the ascension of 
kites depends. There are, indeed, many pheno- 
mena connected with this subject that merit further 
attention ; but they all depend upon, and may be 
explained by, the reflection of the wind from the 
inclined surface of the kite, occasioned by the re- 
sistance of the string. When your kite suddenly 
rises higher without your pulling the string, it is 
owing to an increased velocity of the wind increas- 
ing the reflecting force on the kite ; when the kite 
is falling, the wind must have abated, or changed 
its direction. You may, upon the same principle^ 
account for all the changes you may observe in 
the motion of the kite. 

/Frederick. — The kite seems to be quite a 
philosophical instrument 

Mr. p. — It is, indeed ; and you may, wb^i 
amusing yourself with it, be very philosophically 
employed in finding out the causes of its evolu- 
tions in the air. 
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Mh. p. — When we were at ihe sea-side, last ' 
summer, you must have noticed tlie ships and ' 
boats sailing in opposite directions at the same ' 
time, though the wind was blowing upon them all''' 
from the same point. Do any of you know by-^ 
what means ships ore made to sail against tho^ 
wind? •' 

Robert. — It is the rudder, by which the sailors 
turn the ships in the way they want them to go. J \ 

Mb, p. — The rudder will do much : but it will 
not do ail, Robert; and no ship could keep at all ' 
to the windward by means oF the rudder alone. ' J 
But can you tell us, Robert, how the rudder act*'* 
in altering the direction of a ship? 

Robert. — All I know is, that when the rudder 
is turned one way, the ship is turned the contrary 
way ; and I suppose it is owing to the resistance 
of the water. 

Mr. p. — So fer, so good ; but we must pro- 
ceed a little further to be able to understand ths 
cause of this effect 
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Harriet. — Yes, but, papa, you said the rudder 
alone would not make a ship sail against the wind : 
what is it, then, that does ? 

Mr. p. — It depends upon the position in 
which the sails are placed to receive the wind, 
aided by the action of the rudder; but as the 
effect of the latter is most obvious, I will first ex- 
plain its cause before I speak of the sails. Frede- 
rick, your little model of a steam boat will be of 
great use to us in illustrating the subject, there- 
fore fetch it, and we will all go to the pond and 
give it a trial. (Frederick brings the booty and 
Mr. Powell and his children repair to the pond*) 

Harriet. — I shall be glad to see Frederick's 
little boat set to work; it looks so very pretty 
making its way through the w^ter by itself 

Mr. p. — It has, indeed, a very pleasing effect 
The paddles are turned by a spring,, similar to 
that of a watch. You perceive, now that I have 
wound it up, they turn round briskly. I will 
place the boat on the water, with the rudder at 
liberty, in the first instance, and it will cros$ over in 
a straight line towards the tree opposite, in which 
direction I will point the headi {Mr. Powell 
launches the boat on the water, and the working 
of the paddles carries it directly across the pond.) • 

Harriet. — There it goes, pretty thing ! 
straight across. 

Mr. p. — Bring it to me, Frederick, and I will 
next tie the rudder on one side, and we shall see 
its effect in changing the direction of the boat* 
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(Frederick fetches the boat, and gives it to his^ 
Jiztka; •who ties the rttdder, and then places it on the 
•water in the same direction as before, ts:ith the 
paddles •working.) You observe ihnt the boat, in- 
stead of going towards the tree opposite, is turning' 
its head round to the same side as that on which. 
the rudder is inclined, and it is coining back to" 
this side of" the pond. ' 

Robert. — I said that the rudder would turn' 
the ship round. 

Mfi. P. — You did so, Robert; and now that 
we h.ive seen the effect, let us find out the cause. 
You, Roliert, have given us your explanation, and 
attribute it to the resistance of the water. Are 
you, Frederick, prepared to tell us how the re-. 
sistance of the water operates on the rudder, so"as. 
to turn the boat? 

FnEDEKTCK. — Yes, father, I think I see how it 
is. As that side of the boat, towards which the 
rudder is turned, must meet with more resistance 
from tlie water than the other side, it cannot, in 
consequence, move so fast ; therefore, the other 
side, which meets with no such obstruction, by 
moving (|uicker, must turn t!ie boat round, in the 
same way that a carrit^e turns round when ona 
horse trots faster tlian the other. 

Mr. p. — Vei-y well explained, indeed, Frede-- 
rick. I did intend to mention to you in what 
manner the water acts upon the rudder to cause 
its resistance; but your explanation will, perhaps, 
be EuQicient for our present purpose, and we will 
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next proceed to hoist our sails. I will let the 
rudder continue tied, as in the last experiment; 
though I shall not now use the paddles, but trust 
only to the wind, which is blowing from east 
to west, along the pond. I will place the sails in 
an oblique position to the wind, and again launch 
die boat towards the tree, which is nearly north, 
therefore the wind blows across the vessel. (As 
the wind strikes against the sails, the boat begins to 
sail across the pond, and arrives on the opposite 
bank, a little to the westward of the tree.) 
. Robert. — When put on the pond before, with 
the rudder tied in the same way and the paddles 
working, the boat went quite round towards the 
east; but look ! the wind has taken it right across, 
and rather to the west of the tree. 

Mr. p. — Well, Robert, you must now be con- 
vinced that it is not the rudder alone that alters 
the course of a ship, for you have seen the boat 
carried in opposite directions with the rudder 
fixed in the same place each time. 

Robert. — Yes, I see that the sails can alter 
the direction too. Can you explain to us, father, 
how this effect is produced by inclining the sails to 
the wind? 

Mr. p. — I will endeavour to do so, Robert, 
in such a way that, by paying a little attention, you 
may be able to understand the cause of ships sail- 
ing against the wind. This drawing will assist in 
making the subject more clear : a b represents the 
boat, b c the rudder, s s the sail, and e w the direc^ 




tion or the wind from east to west. The wind, in 
this position of the 
sail, strikes upon ittn 
an oblique direction, 
and is reflected from 
it at an equally ob- 
lique angle, in the 
direction w b. The 
reflected wind, there- 
fore, re-acts upon the 
sail, in the direction 
from b to K', with nearly equal force to that of 
the wind blowing from ^ to ic. The vessel being 
thus acted upon at the same time by two nearly 
equal forces, (the one in the direction from e to W,- 
and the other in the direction from b to •w,) is in- 
clined to take a course between the two, towards d, 
and it would be propelled in that direction wem 
the head of the boat pointed towards it. Thft 
water, however, resists the motion of the boat in 
that course, so long as the head is kept pointed 
towards n, and it is obliged to proceed in tlie 
direction which offers least resistance to its pro-' 
gress through the water ; that is, with its heodl 
foremost. As the moving power is, however, ex-i 
erted in the direction from w to d, the vessel 
will make some way in that direction, and the real! 
course of the vessel will be ic g. ^ 

Robert. — But the boat must move sidewaye^i 
then, if it go from w to g, whilst the head remainsi 
pointed towards n. •'■'i 
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'Mb. p.— It does, indeed, move rather obliquely; 
but you mu3t remember, that its natural course is 
the very oblique direction w d, and it is only owing 
to the resistance which the water offers to the boat 
moving sideways, that it does not take that course 
towards which it is impelled. As the resistance 
offered to the progress of the boat in an oblique 
direction gradually diminishes as the direction 
approaches nearer to that of the head of the boat, 
the extra resistance will, at a certain point, be over- 
come by the direction of the impelling power, and 
the vessel will sail in that course. 

Frederick. — Then I suppose that the greater 
the resistance of a boat in moving sideways, or 
obliquely, the nearer it will be able to siail against 
the wind ? 

Mr. p. — You are right. The keel at the 
bottom of ships tends greatly to produce this effect, 
as it presents a direct resistance to the motion of 
the vessel sideways. 

lioBERT. — How is it that the head of the ship 
does not turn from the wind, and so let |he ship 
go in the course that offers least resistance ? 

Mr. P4 — The rudder prevents it. . The prin- 
cipal use of the rudder in sailing is to keep t;^e 
head of the ship in its right course, that the sails 
may be properly adjusted to catch and rej^ect the 
wind, so as to propel the vessel forward. Were 
it not for the rudder, ships would be blown in 
the direction of the wind, and he incapable of 
guidance. . .,,,, , , 



Robert. — Then it is the rudder^ after all, 
that makes ships sail against the wind. 

Mr. P- — Ships could not sail against the wind 
without the aid of the rudder, but the rudder of 
itself would do nothing towards keeping the ship 
in its course, unless tlie sails were properly placed. 
Suppose, for instance, that the sails of the ship, 
instead of being set as before, were placed in the 
contrary direction, across the vessel, as represented 
in this drawing, whilst the rudder remained in the 
same position ; the wind blowing from c to w 
T ? would be reflected to- 

wards r,and would re-act 
upon the sail in the di- 
rection from r to m 
The sail being thus act- 
ed upon by two forcea, 
one from elow and the 
other from r to w, the 
propelling power would be in a direction between 
both, that is from p to w, and the vessel would 
move backwards, with the stern foremost, till it 
turned round so as to bring the sail s sin a li 
with the direction of the wind, when it could no 
longer take any effect upon the sail. 

Harriet. — You say, papa, that ships can 
against the wind ; but 1 suppose they cannot sail 
directly against it? 

Mr. p. — No, my dear, not directly ; for if the 
head of the ship were pointed directly against the 
wind the ship would be blown backwards. By 
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sailing agfdnst the wind, I mean, satUng ia.a 
direction different from that. in which the wind 
blows; as, for instance, sailing north when the 
wind b blowing from the east or west When 
ships sail still nearer to the wind, they can make 
but little progress, as the wind mi|st then strike 
the sails so obliquely as to have little efiect ypon 
them. - : 

RoBEBT. — Of course a ship sails the fitstest 
when the wind is blowing a)t its stern, for then the 
sails catch it all. 

Mr. p. — A vessel with only one sail might do 
so, but it is by no means the case in vessels with 
two or three masts; for when the wind blows at 
the stern, the sails in front become almost useless^ 
because the wind is taken from them by the sails 
nearest the stern. Such a ship sails the quickest 
when it is just sufficiently inclined to the wind to 
admit of all the sails being acted upon at the same 
time. 

Frederick. — What do sailors mean by tack- 
ing ? 

Mr. p. — When the wind. blows too closely in 
the direction of a ship's course to allow of its sailing 
towards that point, it is made to sail as near to the 
course as possible, and is then turned back to 
start from a fresh point. In this manner the ship 
would at length arrive, in a zig-zag direction, at 
the point of its destination. 

Harriet. — It must be very tiresome, to go 
backwards and forwards in that manner. 



Robert. — Yes ; when you have just got in 
sight of land, to be turned back, and taken out to 
sea again, must be very provoking. 

Mr. p. — Well, my diildren, I think I have 
DOW told you sufficient respecting the general 
principles of sailing, to enable you to understand 
why ships should sail difierent ways with the 
same wind. With Frederick's little steam-boat 
you will be able to carry the principles of sailing 
into practice on a small scale ; and you will always 
find that it is the position of the sails which causes 
'the impelling ponjoer of the wind to vary its direction s 
that it is the rudder which keeps the head of the ship 
in its proper direction ,• and the resistance of the 
water to the motion of the vessel sideways, that 
causes it to be propelled nearly in the course tcnsaards 
which the head is pointed. 
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CO>JVERSATION XXVIL 

FLYING. 



I 






Harriet. — What a delightful thing it. njust jb^e 
to be able to fly, like the birds. Is it koown, 
papa, how they are abje to support th^xnsely^ 
in the air? .,, 

Mr. p. — Yes, my dear: flying depends j^n-: 
tirely upon the rapid action of the wings of bird3. 
upon the air. The muscles which move the 
wings of birds are exceedingly powerful; and 
when the wings strike against the air with great 
force, the resistance they meet with is sufficient 
to raise the bird from the ground. ,. 

Frederick. — What force would be sufficient 
to raise them? 

Mr. p. — A power rather greater than the 
weight of their bodies. You may conceive th^^if 
a bird be able to lift its body by the strength of 
its wings, when resting them upon a firm suppqrt, 
a sufficient jpurchase^ or hold, upon the air would 
only be requisite to enable the wings to raise it 
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from the ground. This purchase birds obtain by 
the rapid motion of their wings. 

Robert. — But all birds do not move their 
wings equall}' quick ; and the larger birds seem 
to move their wings more slowly than the little 
ones. 

Mr. p. — Yes, they do ; but the wings of large 
birds are proper tionnbly larger, and therefore 
take much more hold upon the air, and move 
through a greater space at each stroke. 

Harriet. — But some birds seem to fly with- 
out moving their wings at all. I cannot under- 
stand that. 

Mr. p. — It is only the birds with large wings 
that can i\o so; and their apparently horizontal 
motion through the air depends upon the same 
principle as that of the sailing of ships against the 
wind. When the bird expands its wings and is 
motionless, its weight tends to bring it down per- 
pendicularly to the earth ; but the expanded wings 
and tail presenting great resistance to the air in 
that direction, the bird moves in the course which 
offers least resistance, viz. in that towards which 
its head is turned; and it comes gradually to the 
earth in a very oblique course. In the same 
manner I explained to you the cause of a ship 
mailing in the direction towards which the head 
is pointed. Birds often seem, indeed, to move 
quite horizontally whilst their wings are motion- 
less ; but this appearance is owing to our not 
being able to see, Irom below, the exact course 
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of their flight Their progress through the air; in 
such cases, depends entirely upon their gravitating 
force; that is, upon the power with which they are 
drawn towards the earth. 

Robert. — But I have seen birds^ after darting 
downwards for some time, rise in the air agun 
without moving their wings. 

Mr. P, — You are determined, Robert, to puzzle 
me, if you can ; but, perhaps, I shall puzzle you 
when I tell you, that the rising in the air you have 
noticed, depends upon the force with which the 
bird falls downwards. 

Harriet. — Well, papa, that is a puzzle in- 
deed ! What do you think now, Robert ? Will 
you give it up ? ' 

Robert, — Yes ; I think any body will find it 
a hard matter to make that out. 

Mr. p. — I think a very satisfactory clue to the 
puzzle will be discovered, when I mention th6 
Russian slides. . 

Frederick. — Yes, I remember ; the force that 
sent the carriages down one hill carried them up 
another. Theuj is it in the same way that the 
force which the bird gains in falling doWn sen<& 
it up again ? 

: Mr. p. -^ You have guessed right, Frederick. 

Robert. — ^In the Russian slides there was 
ah ill made on purpose for the carriage to slide 
up : but the bird has nothing to support itself 
upon. 

Mb. p. rr- You forget the air^ Robert* .' 
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Harriet. — But still, papa, I am puzzled to 
tliiak what can make the bird alter its course, and 
suddenly rise, if it does not move its wings. 

Mr. p. — The principal cause of the change in 
the direction of its flight is produced by the tail, 
whicli acts as the rudder of a ship in varying the 
course of the bird up and down. Some scientific 
men, I am aware, consider it to be a vulgar ei'ror 
to suppose that the tail of a bird nets as a rudder 
in changing its course; but the vulgar opinion is 
nevertheless correct. It is true, the tail can have 
little influence in directing the horizontal motjoiit 
but, in' ascending and descending, it is of the 
greatest utility. 

Frederick. — In what way does a bird move 
its tail to make it rise ? 

Mr. p. — We will suppose a bird to be de- 
scending rapidly, at an angle of 25° to the 
horizon, and to have acquired the force it would 
have done in descending from a Russian slide of 
the sams inclination. Wlien it arrives at the 
bottom of the intended desceut (during which the 
tail has been nearly in a line with the body), the 
bird points its head upwards, spreads out Its tail, 
and raises it. The elevated tail presents consider- 
able resistance to the au', and the body of the bird 
is thei'eby pointed upwards, in the same manner 
as a ship is turned by the rudder. The direction 
in which the bird's body is then pointed being 
that which offers least resistance to its progress, it 
continues in an upward course so long as the im-J 
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pelling power (gained in the previous de&e^nk) 
overcomes the gravitating force, which tend« to 
draw the bird to the earth. 

Frederick. — Theiji, I suppose, when a bird 
wants to descend, it inclines its tail downwards. 

Mr. p. — Yes; that motion of the tail would 
bring its head in a direction more perpendicular 
to the earth, and it would therefore descend the 
faster. 

Robert. — If the taib directs birds only^ in 
ascending and descending, what is it that gives 
them their direction sideways ? 

Mr. p. -^r- Their, wings. produce the alteration 
in their horizontal course. On tui^ing to the left, 
a. bird has only to move its head in that direction, 
at the same time striking more forcibly with its 
dght wing, and the object will be accomplished : 
on turning, to the right, the motions of the head 
and wing must be reversed. 

Frederick. ?— Just in the same way, I suppose, 
that we tiim a boat, by pulling with one oar 
harder than with another. 

Mr. P. — Exacdy the same. 

Robert. — If the air offer so much resistance 
to the descent of birds, when their wings are 
spread out, I should suppose that when th^ are 
once risen in the air, they can keep themselves 
there with very little labour. 

Mr. P. ^ — Yes, my dear; when they are risen 
as high fas they wish, very little exertion is re^ 
quired to ^rastain their bodies at that heights 
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When flying rapidly in a horizontal course, the 
lateral resistance of the air, and its reflection from 
iheir bodies, must be more than sufBcient to sup- 
port them. Tlie whole of their strength may then 
be exerted horizontally. 

Frederick. — Does the resistance of the air, ' 
as birds move through it horizontally, help to 
keep them up ? 

Mr. P, — Yes. The effect produced by their 
motion through the air is similar to that of the 
wind blowing against them. I have shown you 
that, in the case of ships and kites, when the wind 
fitrikes against the incUned sails, or paper, it is re- 
flected at an equal angle, and re-acts against the 
sails or kite in an opposite direction. Supposing 
"x this curved line, a b, 

\ therefore, to represent 

\ the breast of a bird 

\ flying horizontally 

" ^^^^^-^ through the air, w e 

/' I ^^-^^^ would be the direction 
,'' ■ S of the air's resistance 

P' i against which the 

\ point e is impelled. 

As p ? is perpendicular to the curve at the point e, 
the air would be reflected at an equal angle on tlie 
opposite side of it, that is, in the direction e/r; and 
the point e would be acted upon by two forces, — 
one in the direction from w to e, and the other 
from k to e. Tlie real direction, from the composi- 
tioQ of the two forces, therefore, would W tba 
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mew betzveea the two, or^Srempto ek:. SliCrMiee 
wottld • be die case in .ail odier parts di the airi»- 
tore of the bneast of the bird. Tbii% yoa perc^iye, 
if thebisd moved in the direction Itom < to «^ it 
would receive an impulse upwards from the resist- 
ing force' in front, as weU as be supported by the 
resistance of the air beneath. If the motion were 
very rapid, birds would actually be raised in the 
air by the exertion of their strength in moving 
horizontally; as the impulse of the reflected air 
upwards would then be so great as to overcome 
the force of gravity, by which they are drawn 
towards the earth. 

Frederick. — Is it owing to this cause that the 
birds called kites keep themselves stationary in the 
air, without seeming to move their wings ? 

Mr. p. — The power which kites possess of 
soaring, as it is termed, in the air, depends entirely 
upon the slanting position in which they can place 
their bodies and their wings to meet the wind, 
lliey are supported, indeed, in exactly the same 
manner as the paper kite, which derives its name, 
at least,' if not its invention, from these birds. 

Robert^ — But the reflection of the wind against 
die paper kite, &ther, you said was occasioned by 
the resistance of the string ; and as the bird is. not 
tied to any thing, how can it ofier sufficient resist- 
ance to produce the reflection of the wind ? 

Mr. p. — That is a very proper question, Ro- 
bert ; and I will endeavour to make you under- 
stand how >the reflection is produced widiout die 
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string, or the motion of the bird. In this caae, as 
in that of the bird ascending by the velocity gained 
in its descent, the weight of the kite, or the foree 
with which it is drawn to the ground, supports-it I 
in the air. i ' I 

Harriet. — How very odd ! What, papa, if|l 
the same thing that is pulling the bird towards tbft I 
ground, the cause of its being kept in tlie air? 

Mr. p. — Indeed it is so, strange as it mgy I 
sound. I will show you how this effect is prot I 
duced. Suppose n i c to represent the breast* f 
. r tail, and wing <^ 1 
a kite soarid 
the air in 
oblique positioib \ 
i If the bird bt J 
a large one, 
will weigh foiata 
pounds, andwillf f 
therefore, be I 
drawn towards the earth, in the pcrpeiidiculax | 
direction e p, with a force equal to four poundb 
The wind, blowing in the direction wc, and striking 
upon the oblique surface of the bird, is reflected 
towards e r ; the reaction is, consequently, from 
r to e, and the real direction resulting from tb« 
composition of the two forces is from dlo e. Noi 
supposing the actual force of the wind acting u] 
the whole inclining surface of the bird from d to 4, 
{and tending to carry it towards g], to be eij 
pounds; the bird would then be acted uppa bjFi 
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the gravitating force epfmhti half the power 
(viz. four pounds) by which it would be imp^ed 
towards gj and the actual motion of the bird would 
be in the' direction e hy which is the diagonal of 
the parellelogram eg hpy the two sides of - which, 
€ g' and e p, represent the directions and com- 
parative power of the two contending forces. 

Frederick. — Then the weight of the bird acts 
in the same manner as the string of the paper kite, 
in producing a reflecting power ? 

Mr. p. — It does so ; but as the weight of the 
bird is so considerable, it can only be sustained in 
the air in this manner during a brisk wind. Of 
course, the greater the force of the wind, the greater 
will be its power of supporting and raising the 
kite. 

. Robert. — - Kites do not remain stationary in 
the air, I suppose, at any time, when they are 
soaring ? 

iMa. P. — No; they will be always carried in 
the direction of the wind, though their weight, 
which acts as a string pulling them towards the 
ground, prevents them from being blown away 
rapidly, like the clouds. 

Harriet. — I wish, papa, some one would 
take an idea from the birds, to construct a machine 
that would make us fly too. 

Mr. P. — The attempt has been often made, 
hut without success. The weight of the human 
body is so great, that we have scarcely strength 
enough in our arms to raise ourselves, even when 
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taking hold of unyielding substances; end all 
attempls to get a purchase, or hold, upon the air, 
strong enough to raise the body from the ground, 
have hitherto failed. The most successful attempt 
at %ing that I have heard of was that of an in- 
genious baronet in Yorkshire, who contrived wings 
by which he could fly from tree to tree. 

Hahriet. — How did he do that, papa? I 
should like above all things to see him flying. 

Mr. p. — He proceeded upon the principle of 
obtaining a horizontal motion by downward pres- 
sure, in the same manner as birds do when they 
fly through the air without moving their wings. 
He constnicted wings, which he attached to his 
body ; and having ascended to the top of a tree, he 
then launched himself into the air. The wings 
immediately expanded, as he began to descend, 
and presented such an extended surface to the 
resistance of the air as to cause a very gradual 
descent; and, by inclining one of the wings to the 
ground, the flying baronet was enabled to give 
to his fall an oblique direction, so as to arrive at 
the bottom of another tree at some distance. Thus 
he may literally be said to have flown from tree to 
tree. 

Frederick. — Do you consider it impossibly 
father, for any machine to be invented to enable 
ns to fly? 

Mr. p. — Not absolutely impossible ; for if an 
apparatus could be contrived in which the muscles 
of the legs, as well as of the arms, could be made to 



9fit wilb advantage agaiiust the air, and at the same 
time the descent were retarded by the expansion of 
an extensive 'Surface, I can suppose it very possible 
finr a man to support himself, and move throu^ 
the air, provided he commenced his aerial excur- 
9iQn from a considerable height. The most pro- 
bable means, however, by which man can hope to 
traverse the air at will, is by the aid of steam 
engines, 

. Harriet. — Steam engines, papa ! What, fly 
with those heavy things ? 

Mr. p. — It is possible for steam engines to be 
made not heavier than a man, yet possessing more 
than ten times the power of one. If a prefer 
apparatus could be invented to be worked against 
the air by such an engine^ the attempt to fly, 
hitherto so unsuccessfully made, might indeed be 
carried into e£Pect. 

; Harriet. — I wish it could. I do so envy the 
birds on that account. 

Robert* — What prevents people from using 
balloons to sail with through the air ? 

Mr. p. — Because no effectual plan has been 
discovered of guiding them. They move always 
in the direction Of the wind ; and though, I believe, 
aei*onauts have succeeded, by the use of large 
wings, in altering their course in some small 
d^ree, yet no material deviation from the course 
of the wind can be expected to be accomplished. 

. Robert.— Why cannot they use sails and a 
rudder, as on board a ship ? 



Ma, P. — Yon must remember, Robert, thai 
the principal cause of a ship deviating fi'om th^ 
wind is the resistance which the water ofifers to its 
motion sideways, and that the rudder acts only 
when it meets a resisting force. Balloons, on the 
contrary, meet with no resisting force against 
which a rudder could act with any effect, since 
they move nearly as fast as the wind. The only 
resisting power that could be turned to account) 
in guiding balloons is the resistance of the air to 
their ascent ; and that would have scarcely any 
effect against the wind. 

Harriet. — If you could invent a sailing bal* 
loon or a flying machine, papa, I might go 
school to-morrow flying smoothly through the aitf 
instead of jolting along the road in a carriage tiB 
I am almost tired to death ; and how it woutA 
astonish them all at school ! 

Robert. — You will astonish them enough^. 
Harriet, if you only tell them some of the thinglf 
we have learnt since we came home. — I wonder 
what my schoolfellows will say when I tell theorf 
they cannot see my black hat 

Harriet. — And mine, when I tell them ths^ 
fanning makes the air hotter. if< 

Robert. — I shall have plenty of things to 
puzzle them with. — I shall tell them that cold 
iron is as hot as wool — that the wind is not cold — 
that snow is very hot — that coals do not burn — 
that burning is not destroying — that fire is hidden 
in cold water — that darkness is light — that water 
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■lay boil by^^being cooled — that white is not white, 
and that black cannot be seen — that nothing is 
of a natural size — that a mite seen as large as a 
crab is not magnified — that birds rise in the air 
by being pulled down to the earth — that 

Hauriet. — Do not forget to tell them, Robert, 
that you cannot distinguish hot from cold — ha, 
ha, ha ! 

Robert. — You will never have done with that, 
Jiarriet 

Harriet. — Yes, I will — till we meet again at 
midsummer. 

Mr. P- — I hope you will all, in the mean time, 
often think upon the subjects of our conversations. 
The knowledge you have gained will, I trust, be of 
use in enabling you to explain many other phe- 
ilomena than those I have more particularly men- 
tioned; and should any natural occurrences present 
^emselves that you cannot understand, I wish you 
would note them down, and when we again meet, 
I may, perhaps, be able to throw some light upon 
the matter. 

Freperick. — Thank you, father, for the very 
interesting information you have already given us. 
It has made me wish to know a great deal more 
on these subjects, and I shall be quite delighted to 
continue our conversations at midsummer. . 

THE END. 
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